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MANUSCRIPTS CONTAINING THE CHIGI FORM 
OF THE CANZONIERE OF PETRARCH 


Ernest H. Wilkins 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Canzoniere of Petrarch exists in two forms, one earlier, one later.’ 
The earlier form dates from about 1360. The later form, begun in 1366, 
was either just finished or not quite finished when Petrarch died in 1374. 
The earlier form is preserved in the Chigi ms. L. V. 176,° now in the Vatican 
Library. The final form is preserved in Petrarch’s well-known partially auto- 
graph ms., Vatican 3195. In each of the two mss. the Canzoniere is divided 
into two parts, the second part beginning with the great canzone I’ vo pen- 
sando. In each case blank pages intervene between the two parts, and the 
canzone has a large and distinctive ornamental initial. The earlier or Chigi 
form contains 215 poems, 174 in Part I and 41 in Part II: the final form 
contains 366 poems, 263 in Part I and 103 in part II. All but one of the poems 
of the Chigi form are included in the final form: the one poem rejected is the 
ballata Donna mi vene. 

The 174 poems of Part I of the Chigi form are, specifically, Nos 1-120, 
Donna mi vene, 122-156, 159-165, 169-173, 184-185, 178, 176-177, 189. These 
last 18 poems — all sonnets — will be referred to hereafter by the letters CS 
(standing for ‘Chigi series’). The 41 poems of Part II are Nos. 264-304. 

When the making of the final form was begun, Petrarch had his scribe, 
John of Ravenna, interweave with CS 15 other sonnets, Nos. 157-158, 166-168, 
174-175, 179-183 and 186-188. These will be referred to hereafter by the letters 
JS (standing for ‘John’s series’) . 


4Ruth S. Phelps, The earlier and later forms of Petrarch’s ‘Canzoniere,’ Chicago, 1925, 
8See my forthcoming article, “The evolution of the Canzoniere of Petrarch, PMLA, LXIII 
1948) . 
en which see G. Mestica, in his edition of the Rime of Petrarch, Florence, 1896, pp. 268 
and 363. ee 
‘Poems included by Petrarch in the final form will be referred to, in this article, by 
numerals corresponding to the positions in which they stand in that form. 
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Prior to 1927 it was not known that the Chigi form was in any sense 
preserved in any ms. other than Chigi L. V. 176; but in articles published in 
that year and in 1930° the late—and deeply lamented — Arnaldo Foresti 
showed that the Chigi form is in a sense preserved in three other mss., Tri- 
vulziano 1091, Riccardiano 1101 and Palatine (Parma) 307. In each of these 
three mss. CS appears (with some modification in two of the three cases) ; 
and in each one the Chigi base, while clearly discernible, has been so sup- 
plemented as to include most of the poems added in the final form. 

In the course of a study of the order of the poems in all the mss. of the 
Canzoniere for which reports as to that order have been made, I have iden- 
tified four other mss. as preserving the Chigi form in the same sense: Palatine 
(Florence) 184 and 192, Panciatichiano 12, and Hamilton (Berlin) 495.° 

In the present article I shall first report the contents of these seven mss.— 
insofar as those contents are relevant to this inquiry — and shall then discuss 
the relationships of the several mss. to the Chigi form and to each other. 

The contents of the several mss. are as follows:" 

Panc. 12. Ff. Ir-3lv: 1-156 (0, v), CS (except 189, which is omitted), 179, 
264-304, 315-317, 366, and a supplement containing ten of the poems omitted 
from among Nos. 1-156. Ff. 41r-47v (a later supplement by the same scribe) : 
206-214, 237, 239, 331-332, 355-356, 323, 325, 186, 338, 223, 187-188, 190-202. 

Triv. 1091. 1-156 (0), CS, 264-267, 190-263 (0, v), 268-306 (v), 323, 307- 
366 (except 323, and with v), and a supplement containing JS (v) and three 
other poems. 

Ham. 495. 1-18 (v), 19-47, 49, 48, 50-58, Quel ch’ ha nostra natura, 59- 
156, 159-161, 190-263 (v), the rest of CS, 264, 356, 305-306, 265-291 (v), 296- 
304, 323, 307-366 (except 323, and with o and v). 

Pal. 307. Identical with Ham. 495, even in respect to omissions and 
variations, except that Nos. 1-27, 160, 271 and 325-335 are omitted, and that 
185 precedes 173 instead of following 184. 


“Per il testo della prima edizione del Canzoniere del Petrarca,’ and ‘Per il testo della 
prima edizione del Canzoniere del Petrarca — Nota seconda,’ in La Bibliofilia, XX1X (1927) 
157-178 and XXXII (1930) , 257-285. : 
*Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione, Indici e cataloghi, IV, I codici palatini 
Gentile, Vol. I, Rome, 1885-1889, and VII, I codici ponciche Vol. oe a = 
Morpurgo], Rome, 1887; and C. Appel, Die Berliner Handschriften der Rime Petrarcas, 
Berlin, 1886. The real nature of the contents of these three mss. was obscured in these re: 
ports, by the bad systems of notation used for the identification of individual poems. 

"The letter ‘o’ in parenthesis indicates one or more omissions, and the letter ‘v’ indicates 
the presence of variations from the Chigi order in the case of poems contained in the Chigi 
form or from the final order in the case of other poems: The numeral 264; which repre- 
sents the opening canzone of Part II, is italicized. In these lists Donna mi vene which sae 
usually in the 12Ist position, is treated arbitrarily as if it were 121. The poem which was 
eventually substituted for it and thus became 121 in the final form follows 242 or 244 in all 
of the seven mss. except Panc. 12, from which it is omitted. 

*A canzone of uncertain authorship. 
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Pal. 184. 1-156 (v), CS, JS, 190-263, 91 (repeated) , 264-366 (0, v). 

Ricc. 1101. 1-35, 37-131 (0), 133, 132, 134-147, 149, 148, 150-156, 159- 
165, 191-260 (v), 346-347, 349, 351, 261-263, the rest of CS, JS (v), 190, 264- 
289, 307-309, 290-301, 303, 302, 304-306, 310-366 (0, v). 

Pal. 192. Identical with Ricc. 1101, except that several additional poems 
are omitted; some of the poems omitted in Ricc. 1101 are present in Pal. 192, 
and the variations not specifically reported here do not always coincide. 

On examination of the foregoing lists, it is evident that Panc. 12 in its 
pristine state (that is, when the scribe had finished ff. 1-31) is the closest of 
the seven mss. to the Chigi form. Part I consists of Part I of the Chigi form, 
plus a single stray poem, 179 (such strays appear in many mss. between the 
two parts) ; and Part II consists of Part JI of the Chigi form, plus four poems 
only. Later —in accordance with the general desire of owners of Petrarch 
mss. to have their collections of his poems as complete as possible — the scribe 
added a heterogeneous supplement containing 35 of the 152 poems which 
appear in the final form but not in the Chigi form. JS is represented by four 
scattered poems, 179 between CS and 264, and 186 and 187-188 in the sup- 
plement. 

Next comes Triv. 1091 in its pristine state (that is, before the addition 
of the supplement). Part I consists precisely of Part I of the Chigi form (ex- 
cept for insignificant variations in order). Part II is interrupted after 267 
by the series 190-263, but is then resumed. There is no discernible sign of a 
break after 304 —the last poem of the Chigi form; but the fact that a break 
occurs after 306 affords some slight indication that some uncertainty was felt 
as to order in this portion of Part II. JS, originally missing, appears, with 
some variations in order, in the supplement. 

Next come Ham. 495 and Pal. 307. In these two mss. CS is interrupted, 
after 161, by the series 190-263, but is then completed. Part II, beginning 
immediately after CS, shows a break after 304, which is followed by 323. JS 
is missing. 

Next comes Pal. 184. In this ms. Cs, complete, is followed — without 
interweaving — by JS. Then comes the series 190-263; then a stray; and then 
Part II, with no sign of a break after 304. 

Finally come Ricc. 110! and Pal. 192. In these two mss. CS is interrupted, 
after 165, by the series 191-263, which is itself interrupted by the intrusion 
of a few poems from Part II; then comes the rest of CS; then JS (with some 
variation in order). Part IJ shows no break after 304, but does show an un- 
certainty similar to that observed in Triv. 1091, though somewhat more 
marked. 

Examination of the lists makes it evident that Ham. 495 and Pal. 307 
are intimately related —their agreement constituting a virtual identity in 
omissions and variations, and in the intrusion of Quel ch’ ha nostra natura 
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between 58 and 59. Ham. 495 is slightly the more correct. It cannot have 
been copied from Pal. 307 — which may have been copied either from Ham. 
495 or from a common source or from a ms. representing a common source. 

Ricc. 1101 and Pal. 192 are likewise closely related — their agreement 
including many curious variations. Their agreement must result from direct 
or indirect derivation from a common source, for each of the two mss. con- 
tains some poems that are not in the other. 

The last six of the mss. here considered were eventually completed by the 
addition of most of the poems contained in the final form of the Canzoniere 
but not in the Chigi form. The order of the supplementary material is more 
or less jumbled in all six cases. The orders followed for the last 30 poems of 
the Canzoniere show that the six mss. derived these poems not from Vat. 3195, 
but from a slightly different form of the Canzoniere, represented by the 
Laurentian ms. XLI 17, and released by Petrarch a year or two before his 
death.” 

It appears probable that disjecta membra of the Chigi form are repre- 
sented in another ms., Riccardiano 1100.* This ms. contains 175 of the poems 
of the Canzoniere. They stand in an utterly jumbled order, as may be seen 
from the fact that the first six are 264, 3, 97, 109, 36, and 90, and the last six 
are 290, 275, 1, 299, 152, and 165. But all of the 145 poems that are from 
Part I of the Canzoniere are from the range 1-165, and all of the 30 poems 
that are from Part II are from the range 264-304. 

Faint reflections of the Chigi form are perhaps to be seen also in two 
others mss., Riccardiano 1156 and Trivulziano 1058." Each of these mss. con- 
tains a miscellany of poems by various Trecento authors, including Petrarch. 
In Riccardiano 1156 36 poems by Petrarch are scattered through the mis- 
cellany, in a jumbled order: 35 are from Part I and from the range 2-165; and 
the 36th, from Part II, is 265. Trivulziano 1058 contains 77 poems by Petrarch, 
in a jumbled order: 76 are from Part I and from the range 1-165, plus 179; 
and the 77th, from Part II, is 265. 

The fact that in two of these three mss. the poems that come from Part 
I are from the range ending with 165 and that in the third ms. they are from 
the same range except for 179 (which is known to be an early poem) sug- 
gests that the Chigi form itself may have had two stages, in the first of which 
Part I ended with 165. This suggestion finds some confirmation in the fact 


that when Petrarch had his scribe begin work on the final ms. of the Can- 
zoniere the first task consisted of the transcription of a series of poems ending 
precisely with 165.” 


"See my forthcoming article, ‘On the M ioni 
ced toa 4 n the Manuscripts of the Canzioniere of Petrarch, Spec., 
*Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione, Indici e cataloghi, XV, I manoscritti del iblio- 
teca Riccardiana di Firenze, Manoscritti italiani, ed. by S. Morpurgo, Vol. T (hoes tee 
1900). In my count of 175 poems I am including Donna mi vene. The ms. contains four 
a ta ied by Petrarch but not included in the Canzoniere. 
‘I codici petrarcheschi delle biblioteche milanesi pubbliche e private,’ in F. Petrar 
P f : c 
la pente ae, Milan, 1904, pp. 324-327. The report for the Trivulzian mss. is by E. Mota: 
L’originale del Canzoniere di Francesco Petrarca, Codice Vaticano Latino 3195, ed by 
M. Vattasso, Milan, 1905, p. viii, n. 5, and p. xxxvii, nota aggiunta. Nea 


COURTLY LOVE IN LITERATURE AND ART 


An enquiry into its deeper significance and the secret heresy 
of the Middle Ages 


Hannah M. M. Closs 


BRISTOL, ENGLAND 


Courtly love—how remote sounds the phrase, what memories of love-sick 
knights and swooning troubadours it conjures up, what charming and absurd 
conceits! Visions of meadows and woodland, glades where rich repasts are 
spread in the shade of summer trees enwoven with the song of birds; where 
gallants clad in sumptuous velvets strike the lute and slender ladies trail their 
long kirtles over a carpet of flowers—the life depicted so often on mediaeval 
embroideries and tapestries or on the painted walls of turret-chamber and 
banquet hall. These manifold delights and graces of the Vie seigneuriale are 
reflected in the tapestries of the Cluny Museum at Paris. On the walls of the 
Palazzo del Concilio in Trient, in colours subtle and brilliant as those of a 
Persian miniature, knights and their ladies partake of delicious fare on a 
marble table set in a shady nook, or clad in long-sleeved scolloped robes amble 
beneath the trees, whilst a damsel crowns her lover’s head with a wreath of 
flowers. 

Or turn to those charming scenes in mediaeval manuscripts—two lovers, 
hawk on wrist, dallying by the way, all forgetful, it seems, of the chase. So we 
see them in the Manesse Codex in Heidelberg—the chef-d’oeuvre of the Ger- 
man minnesong, the paintings dating from the 14th century, the poems from 
the 13th century and earlier. 

In the same manuscript, too, we find depicted another side of courtly love 
—those wild escapades encountered to satisfy a lady’s whim, and their fre- 
quently bitter reward; as here where poor von Hamle, having been enticed 
to scale his lady’s tower by means of a basket on a pulley, finds himself sus- 
pended halfway to suffer the mockery of the crowd at break of dawn. So too, 
the minnesinger Ulrich von Lichtenstein, who rode from Venice to Vienna, 
clad as Dame Venus, was moved to prove his love by chopping off his little 
finger and sending it to the fickle lady of his heart. We are reminded of the 
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Provencal poet, that poor fool Peire Vidal, of whom they tell that he ran mad 
for love of Loba (the she-wolf) of Penautier, and clad in the skin of a wolf, 
was chased by her hounds and torn, for which at least he received the guerdon 
of being nursed back to life and healed by her own hands! 

Add to these fantasies the jousts and the tourneys, with their torrent of 
banners and pennons, of garlands and blood—and remoter yet, behind the im- 
pregnable battlements of time, that strange institution of female rights, the 
Courts of Love, where the cultured ladies of 12th and 13th-century France, 
holding discourse on the mysteries of Eros, rivalled the learned doctors them- 
selves in hair-splitting arguments as to whether, for instance, since love in 
matrimony is quite impossible, one might not accept one’s husband as lover 
after divorcing him first! 

Scholarship has questioned whether such Courts of Love did in fact exist, 
but one thing is certain, that in the song of the troubadours and the cult of 
the amour courtois, woman is definitely allotted an extraordinarily high 
place—as an ideal. And however far the practices of mediaeval life may seem 
to gainsay such a status, does not poetic imagination often hold a deeper re- 
ality than actuality itself? We may discover under the troubadour’s conven- 
tional and often seemingly artificial protestations of a consuming passion, a 
yearning far deeper and the search of a goal more absolute than the mere re- 
quiting of fleshly love. 


Courtly love and religion 


The origins of the amour courtois have given rise to continuous dispute 
amongst the learned, and we cannot enter upon all their arguments here. 
Some have regarded the cult of the Madonna as a formative influence in the 
development of the courtly ideal, some believe that the stimulus operated the 
other way round. But to prove at least how strong are the parallels, let us 
glance at a few representations of the Virgin in mediaeval cathedrals. 

The grace, the subtlety that with the so-called early Gothic supersedes the 
Norman and Romanesque (that massive virile style so reminiscent of the hero- 
ic chansons de geste) betrays a growing susceptibility to the charms of the 
feminine—the feminine with all its subtleties and wiles so exquisitely ex- 
pressed, fon instance, in the face of the 13th-century statue of Eve at Bamberg 
Cathedral near Bayreuth in Germany. 

This appreciation of feminine graces and charms is analogous to the grow- 
ing adoration of the Virgin. For she too grows sensuously beautiful, comport- 
ing herself with the fashionable elegance and mannerisms of a lady of the 
court. How remote is the Viérge dorée of Amiens from the stark Madonnas of 
earlier centuries. So strong is this growing feeling for beauty, for life, that even 
the crown burgeons with leafy growth. Three angels hover about her head 
holding the aureole like some huge halo hat. 

One can well believe that she interceded with God for the sins of her 
earthly vassals, even as the Mary in the Last Judgment at Bamberg intercedes 
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for the young king whom an angel leads by the hand to the throne of Christ. 
How remote is the spirit of this Last Judgment from those that threatened a 
fearful damnation on the porches of the 12th-century churches. The damned 
indeed do not look so unhappy at all and one is tempted to agree with the 
hero of that charming French romance Auscassin and Nicolette that it must 
be far more fun to go to Hell, whither fare all men of worth, than to go to 
Heaven with such smug-faced creatures as we see here. 

This Mary, then, interceding in heaven, what is she but the grande dame 
craving pardon of her lord, her husband, for some erring vassal, who is her 
faithful knight, her troubadour? 

We find many analogies between worship of the Virgin and the amour 
courtois. It was a very earthly, courtly Mary surely who could step down from 
her stone pedestal in the chapel to fight in a tourney, taking the place of the 
young knight who had forgotten all about time whilst praying before her 
image; or another time put on the habit of the nun who eloped from her con- 
vent with a handsome noble—the story on which Reinhard bases his miracle 
play. 

How very near she often seems to the ideal lady whom the troubadours 
worshipped with heart and soul and of whom they sang, as does the Provengal 
Bernard de Ventadorn in one of his songs, ‘Good lady, nothing I crave but 
that you accept me as serviter, that I may serve you even as I do my lord.’ 

Yes, it may well be that the Church felt compelled to encourage the wor- 
ship of the Virgin in order to guide so overwhelming a passion into safer chan- 
nels. 

Time precludes entering into the possible relationships between Church 
and pagan ritual—suggested for instance by the spring songs which form one 
of the starting points of the Provencal lyric. These feast days (Dies Rosae, 
etc.) are themselves a christianized survival of pagan customs and here one 
must call to mind those other classical influences, Ovid and Latin love-letters 
which may have played some part in the development of the Courtly Ideal. 

But we find still more curious parallels between religious and courtly 
love—parallels that make the courtly representation of Paradise on the walls 
of the Campo Santo in Pisa less bewildering, for one is surely tempted to ask 
whether that group of elegant lords and dames with their lutes and dulcimers, 
their lap dogs and hawks are engaged in a santa conversazione or the delights 
of a Garden of Love. 

We must not forget that many of the troubadours who may appear to us 
gay frivolous sort of fellows, were men of learning who often spent the winter 
months in the cloister before they set out in spring to wander from castle to 
castle singing their songs. There was, then, a certain direct relationship be- 
tween the cleric and chivalric life. Song was the gaya sienzia which celebrated 
‘amors, joi e joven.’ 

And how did this gay science define love? In the songs of many a Pro- 
vencal troubadour we find a reference to the three degrees of love. 
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Now it is an interesting fact that we find a remarkable parallel to this 
concept in the teaching of that saintly Cistercian Bernard de Clairvaux, whose 
very language seems sometimes to employ almost the conventional troubadour 
pathos—‘O la grande et suave blessure d'amour,’ whilst he cries even more ex- 
plicitly, ‘In vain must he who cannot love, read or listen to a love-song, for a 
heart that remains cold can scarcely understand that language.’ True love, 
love that consumes the heart and arouses the intelligence becomes the primary 
and indispensable condition for being admitted amongst the elite; in short, of 
becoming, in courtly jargon, a fin cuer leal. Of love, St. Bernard says, there 
are three degrees: the first, sensual; the second, rational; the third, spiritual; 
a concept that leads us back to Duns Scotus Erigena, to St. Denis the Areo- 
pagite and thence to Plato and the Neo-Platonists. 


The tenets of courtly love: its exponents 
and their environment 


It is possible that behind the frivolities of the Courts of Love lurked 
memories half forgotten and misunderstood of that high intellectual Platonic 
ideal. 

Let us turn for a moment to that strange book De Amore libri tres by 
Andreas Capellanus, chaplain of Marie de Champagne, that fascinating and 
enlightened lady who gathered around her some of the greatest names of 
French 13th-century literature. In this book, Andreas seems to be putting 
forth the ideas fashionable at her court. At first sight they would seem almost 
a blasphemous parody of the spiritual ideal. According to André, Marie de- 
crees that imagination alone constitutes love: true love should endure without 
the presence of the beloved. There is however no need at all for celibacy— 

\| Marriage counts for nothing. Love then, being incompatible with marriage, 
\ must be sought outside it. How else can one become a fin cuer leal? Love must 
be an unreachable goal. Hence the knight must ever love a lady infinitely be- 
j yond him. In courtly circles it followed of necessity that she must be a lady 
| of high estate, of far nobler blood than the knight or troubadour himself, in 
fact very often the wife of his liege-lord. Naturally he dare not profess his love 
openly, he must nourish it in secret, only hoping to draw attention to himself 
by noble deeds and song, rejoicing in veiled terms at the slightest sign of 
recognition his worship may bring, and lamenting, for the most part, his hap- 
less lot—a state of affairs very charmingly depicted on a little 13th-century 
casket from Bavaria, on which some knight has had inscribed the story of his 
yearning, whilst the dreamed-of fulfilment is suggested by the scenes and fig- 
ures carved on the sides. 

That a plethora of verse, product merely of an elegant vogue, should re- 
sult from such a state of affairs was as inevitable as the fashion for sonnet 
writing amongst cultivated gentlemen of the Elizabethan age, but here as 
there , amongst countless verses mediocre, formalistic, and insincere, we find 
love poems unmatched in formal beauty and power and even psychological 
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insight, as for instance in that unforgettable dawn-song of the 13th-century 
German minnesinger Heinrich von Morungen, which seems almost modern in 
the depth and subtlety of its emotion—one of the greatest love songs surely of 
all time: 


O wé sol aber mir niemer mé 
geliuhten durh die naht 

Vil wiser als ein sné 

fr lip so wol geslaht ... 


(Alas, ne'er more shall glow For me, through darkest night, Far whiter than the 
snow Her shapely form's delight . . .) 


with its refrain... 


dé tagite ez 
(Then came the dawn) 


And speaking of the dawn song we may recall that lovely poem by an anony- 
mous 12th-century Provengal, translated so often into English, amongst others 
by Swinburne, George Moore, and Ezra Pound: 


In orchard under the hawthorn tree... 
with its re-iterate plaint: 
Ah God, ah God, that dawn should come so soon. 


In what land did the dawn song, the alba and the idea of courtly love 
originate? One can still not be sure. Its earlier manifestations, however, cer- 
tainly seem to point to the south of Europe, to Provence and its neighboring 
lands, and it is perhaps significant that Marie of Champagne, who did so 
much to propagate the cult of courtly love, was the daughter of Alienor of 
Guyenne, queen of Henry II and mother of Richard Lionheart, herself grand- 
daughter of Guillem of Poitiers, one of the earliest known troubadours. 

There were, I think, a number of reasons why the cult of the troubadour 
should have developed in the south of France. Incidentally, the term Proven- 
cal is here used to cover not only the Provence itself but the neighboring lands 
—Languedoc, Aquitaine, the Pyrenees, etc.—a region once sown with the seeds _ 
not only of Latin but Hellenic culture through the Greek colonization of Mar- 
seilles. Side by side with the ruins of feudalism stand yet older remains—the’ 
aqueduct near Nimes, the triumphal arch and ancient Roman theatre at Or- 
ange which inspired Rainer Maria Rilke to a panegyric of the classic stage. 
The ghost of that past majesty haunts one everywhere in visiting these place. 
now reduced to the state of petty provincial towns and villages, retrieved from 
squalor by the sun of the south. The power of Rome still echoes in the stone 
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galleries of the coliseum at Arles. At St. Remy the triumphal arch has a light- 
ness, a grace unconsciously inherited, may be, from a remoter Greek ancestry. 
Gazing on these ruins, one is overcome by elegiac melancholy at the thought 
of the rich civilization which blossomed here, not only in classic times, but 
again in the Middle Ages themselves—a phenomenal and in some ways almost 
modern civilization, that grew to such glory, only to be annihilated by the 
Albigensian wars. More of that anon. 

Today the ruins of Les Baux, once an important town, now scarce differ- 
entiable from the rock from which it was hewn, might stand almost as a sym- 
bol of the wreck of a whole culture. In the 12th century, it flourished with all 
the refinements of aesthetic life. Here, it is said, were held some of those—per- 
haps legendary—Courts of Love. Here certainly the elite of southern France 
must often have foregathered—the greatest troubadours, Betran de Born, Ber- 
nard de Ventadorn and Arnaut Daniel. 

The long ridges of rock that rise from the plain in that district are actu- 
ally those van Gogh so loved to paint during his sojourn at Arles; and yet as 
I stood here in 1938, it seemed to me that his distraught, torn brush stroke 
did not express the atmosphere of that land as fully as some of the verses of 
the mediaeval troubadours who leashed the vehemence of their passion to a 
close pattern of sound and word and rhyme, just as man had welded the walls 
and vaulted chambers of town and castle from the volcanic rock itself, had 
tamed the fecundity of the sun-drenched, umber soil to the patterned rows of 
the young vine stocks, the silvery grey of the olives above their writhing stems. 

In this landscape, then, the form-wrought passion of troubadour verse, 
even the intricate virtuosity of the sestina, seems essentially at home. Master 
of the sestina was Arnaut Daniel, that incalculable, almost insolent figure 
amongst the troubadours of Provence who sang of himself: 


I am Arnautz who binds the winds 
and chases the hare with the bull 
and swims against the current. 


It was from him who loved to encase his vehement outbursts in the most 
intransigent form that Dante borrowed the form of the sestina, developing it 
to one of the most powerful and haunting poems of ideal love: ‘Al poco giorno 


ed al gran cerchio d’ombra,’ translated by Rossetti amongst his renderings of 
early Italian poets: 


To the dim light and the large circle of shade 
I have clomb, and to the whitening of the hills . . 


verses which with their reiteration of the word stone and the stark grandeur of 
their imagery appear as really inspired variations on the name of the lady 
Pietra, an example of the heights to which the virtuosity of the sestina can rise 
and the controlled passion of which it is capable. 
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Arnaut himself favoured a dark, obscure, and involved style, the trobar 
clus as it was called. But Provencal poets often adopt a gentler tone, as for 
instance, Bernard de Ventadorn in the tender love-plaint (possibly inspired 
by Alienor of Guyenne), in which he longs to be a swallow that he might fol- 
low his lady across the sea. ‘Never,’ he complains, ‘was even Tristan tortured 
by such yearning for Iseult the fair.’ 

Or we may recall the gay spring-songs, in particular one by Raimbaud de 
Vaqueiras ‘Kalenda maya... ,’ in which the fourteen lines of each verse end 
always on the same sound; aya in the first verse, ia in the second, uda in the 
third, and so on. 

One would like to hear this song sung to enjoy it to the full, and it is a 
great consolation, that unlike most of the melodies of the German minne- 
sdnger, many of the troubadours’ tunes are preserved in mss. 

In a certain 13th-century ms. indeed we find imaginary portraits of the 
poets themselves: Bernard de Ventadorn, Jaufré Rudel dying in his lady's 
arms, Marcabru, one of the earliest troubadours of Provence, and many an- 
other. Nor must we forget to mention Bertran de Born, whom Dante met 
wandering through the gloom of the Inferno bearing his own head in his 
hand as a lantern and groaning, ‘For that I sundered other men in life, so 
must I now myself walk sundered.’ He refers evidently to the quarrels he was 
always instigating amongst his contemporaries and even his friends, for in- 
stance between Henry II of England and his two sons, Richard Lionheart and 
the other Henry. Characteristic of Bertran’s bellicose nature is a peculiarly 
gripping poem which swings over from praise of spring to a fierce eulogy of 
war, and which, though not absolutely identified as his own, is unmistakably 
born of his spirit. But the truculent Bertran was no mean lover as we see from 
that curiously artificial lyric of his in which he borrows the fair shape of Audi- 
art, the hair of Anhes, throat and hands of the viscountess of Chalais, of 
Midons Aelis of Monfort her swift, free-running speech, together with sundry 
parts of one lady or another in order to create therefrom an ‘ideal lady’ who 
would recompense him for the heartlessness of Maent of Montignac. Possibly, 
as Ezra Pound suggests, Bertran’s poems and adulation are a veil for political 
machinations. It is still more likely that a great deal of Provengal poetry con- 
tains a significance heterodox and even heretical. For though many of the 
troubadours may not consciously have infused a deeper meaning into their 
songs, they must have imbibed something of the spiritual atmosphere in which 
they moved and that was certainly pent with religious unrest and intellectual 


curiosity. 


Courtly love and mystic idealism 


For one thing, knowledge of the great culture and discoveries of the Arabs 
must have filtered through from Spain, and with it very possibly, tenets of the 
Sufist doctrine and its mystic concepts. In this Eastern heresy, an ideal love on 
earth is a means of obtaining spiritual perfection—an idea which was particu- 
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larly attractive to poets and painters, and resulted in a form of mystic erot- 


icism that bears a striking analogy to troubadour concepts. For the Sufists, 
love is a way to Illumination, to Communion with the Absolute. Thus, after 


long trials, the initiate, reaching the far side of the Bridge of Sinvat is met by 
a lovely maiden who greets him with the words ‘I am thyself.’ One is frequent- 
ly reminded of the unreachable lady, the soul’s yearning of the troubadours, 
and of Dante’s Beatrice. Indeed the pattern of the Divina commedia may owe 
some influence to the Book of nocturnal wanderings of the Arab mystic Ibu 
al Arabi. 

A typical Sufi concept is that of the ‘Garden of Love,’ which is reflected 
not only in love lyrics and romances but so frequently plays a part in the ex- 
quisite miniatures of the Persian mss. Courtly lovers and musicians under 
flowering trees, trelissed gardens (an earthly paradise shut off from the hub- 
bub of existence) , the cistern amongst the flowers—do they not constitute the 
motifs of a concept only too familiar to European courtly love? And do they 
not point to relationships between East and West that were to be perpetuated, 
probably unconsciously, into far later times? We recall, for instance, the 
charming little painting in Frankfurt of the Paradiesgartlein by a German 
artist of the 15th century—a garden of Paradise in which Mary sits reading 
under the trees surrounded by her court of angels and saints, or rather, one 
would say, damsels and gallants clad according to the latest fashion of the 
time, whilst some make music and some converse and one maiden fetches 
water from the well. How vividly it suggests the atmosphere of amour cour- 
tois, and yet at the same time our imagination leaps forward to another age, 
to the paintings of Giorgione. For still, in his Concert champétre, that at- 
mosphere of idealism and dream shrouds the perfected glory of the flesh, the 
glamour of rich-hued silk; and in the noon-drowzed summer heat all breath 
has ceased, but for the music of the pipe and strings, and the trickle of water 
where the girl dips her crystal pitcher in the well. The trelissed palings, the 
battlemented walls, have crumbled and vanished, and yet, wrapped in that 
magic hush, this group of youths and women of the Veneta, earthly lovers 
though they be, are withheld in a timeless world, inviolate, remote. 

What secret, what initiation into hidden rites, apart from the magic of 
his own personality, give Giorgione’s paintings (we need but recall his Tem- 
pesta) that quality of mystery? Many have speculated, none can really tell. 


What cult, what secrets may not underlie the formridden passion of the 
troubadours? 


Courtly love and heresy 


Let us for a moment consider Provengal society of the 12th century. To 
those accustomed to connect the Middle Ages with a hide-bound and tyran- 
nical feudalism, the liberties enjoyed by 12th-centuy Provence and its neigh- 
boring lands must seem truly remarkable. Women—at any rate a good many of 
them—enjoyed a comparatively emancipated state. They possessed full heredi- 
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tary rights, and Ermengarde, countess of Narbonne, stands out as a Provencal 
Portia with full powers of jurisdiction over her subjects. 

The case of the towns and cities is equally significant. These nominally 
stood under the suzerainty of the counts of Toulouse, descendants of the Visi- 
Goths and Celto-Iberian race. Their ancestors had played a great part in the 
earlier crusades, founding the colony of Tripoli in Syria, whilst their names 
are enwoven with the history of Saladin and that lovely and mysterious Me- 
lissande whose dream-image inspired the troubadour Jaufré Rudel to journey 
across the sea to his death—a story retold in verse by Uhland and Heine. 

Nevertheless, the cities of southern France, which enjoyed all the aesthe- 
tic virtues and vices of a metropolis, possessed liberties reminiscent of the Ro- 
man Republic, electing their own council of capitulari, etc. Rank and dignity 
were not the hereditary privilege of the feudal lords and knightly feudal class 
alone, but were shared by poets and a highly cultured bourgeoisie. 

This enlightened outlook was extended also to religious questions. The 
Jews lived free from persecution, holding high positions as ministers of finance 
to the viscounts of Carcassone and Béziers. They possessed, moreover, their 
own world-famous academies. Heresy was tolerated iar and wide. ‘No one’ 
cried one of the counts of Foix, ‘shall dictate to me in what manner I worship 
or think of my God.’ Yes, in the eyes of the Church, heresy was the canker 
gnawing at the heart of the South. 

We have already touched on various influences, Christian, orthodox, pa- 
gan and oriental, which very probably played some part in shaping the ideal 
of Courtly Love. It seems possible that a faith for which thousands were ready 
to lay down their lives in some way or other also tinged the aesthetic life of 
the time—a faith which ultimately caused both poor and rich alike to suffer 
massacres and persecutions that make the night of St. Bartholomew and the 


persecution of the Huguenots pale before them. What is the Albigensian here- | 
sy which in the eyes of Rome raged like a pestilence through the land, bring- 


ing with it that fearful vengeance which in the space of a few decades wiped 
one of the freest civilizations from the earth, so that the troubadour Sicard 
de Marjevols, at sight of the ruin of the lands which once he had beheld in 
their full glory, burst forth in anguish: 


Ai Tolosa e Provensa 
E la terra d’Agenza 
Béziers e Carcassey 

Qui vos vi, qui vos voy. 


(Ah Toulouse and Provence, and the land of Agen, Béziers and Carcassonne. What 
were you once, what are you now?) 


The Albigensian heresy embraces both the Waldensian and Cathar sects, 
themselves forms and branches of older heresies. Whilst the Waldensian ap- 
pears as a type of Puritanical reform whose somewhat communistic tenets 
threatened the power and wealth of the Church, the Cathar faith appears to 
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be veiled in a greater mystery. Based on dualistic Manichean beliefs and on 
the gospel of St. John, the gospel of Love, it regards the world as the work of 
Lucifer. For the Cathars, hell existed on earth alone, a hell through which we 
must pass through countless reincarnations on earth and from star to star un- 
til our sins are retrieved by our own suffering, and purified, we merge in the 
Divine Essence, in God. 

We are reminded perhaps of Indian concepts, and indeed Indian mini- 
atures of ladies visiting a female hermit, though of a far later date, make the 
parallels more evident. For female Cathar hermits also frequented the moun- 
tains of the Pyrenees, whilst the pallor of the Indian’s skin reminds one how 
fasting and vegetarianism) sufficed for man or woman to be suspected of 
heresy! 

What is more, in considering the flesh as Satan’s, the Cathars were led to 
a scorn of all earthly ties, including that of marriage. Free or adulterous love, 
, it was argued, is no more sinful than marriage, perhaps less so as it has fewer 
materialistic ends in view, and has not as its aim the propagation of the species 

—a sinful burden of the flesh. 

It is clear that the Church must of necessity see in such teaching but an- 
archy—a complete disruption of Christian society. But can we not also see 
something else? These tenets seem to betray direct bearing on the cult of 
Minne and the Amour Courtois. Is it not comprehensible that the Cathar 
chivalry of Montségur (a sort of Cathar Gralsburg or Mont Salvat of the Py- 
renees) was able to find a happy analogy between the earthly religion of Love 
and the Cathar faith, the Church of Love—the more so as their church itself 
is founded on a feminine principle—a sort of paredia, the mother of Logos, 
the Mary of the pre-Christian theogonists? 

In addition to which, take the parallels between the Cathar faith and 
Courtly Love—scorn of marriage, the pursuit of a love unreachable, ideal; 
above all a yearning for complete transcendance of the flesh. The symbolism 
itself, the one and only kiss which the worshiped lady bestowed on her trou- 
badour, suggests an earthly analogy to the kiss of the consolamentum, the Ca- 
thar’s one and only sacrament. The secrecy, the veiled language, the trobar 
clus, seem doubly significant as but a mask for a forbidden cult. 

Courtly Love, then, may really, for some of its exponents, have had this 
heretical meaning, in all sincerity or just as the expression of a fashionable 
craze. For others it may have provided a vessel for the outpouring of a vaguer 
idealism. To others again, it may have meant no more than sensual desire. For 
in Courtly Love, the limits of spirit and flesh are as uncertain as in the love 
lyrics and romances of the East, with their inebriated sublimation of fleshly 
love, or in the exquisite miniatures of Sufist Persia, to which we have already 
referred, and those Indian ms. paintings where Radha waits for her lover 
Krishna under the stars and the spectral trees, even as Iseult waited for 
Tristan. 
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We have spoken of spiritual parallels to orthodox ideas—St. Bernard, etc. 
—of classic and oriental influences. But in the south, heresy, as represented by 
Catharism, was certainly a potent and irresistible force, rousing a whole civili- 
zation to a spiritual intoxication which (though it ultimately brought so ter- 
rible a doom) first gave birth not only to a perfected art, but sublimated re- 
ality to the stature of myth. Even now the shepherds of the Pyrenees tell of 
Esclarmonde, who rescued the Cathar relics at the fall of Montségur, and then 
transformed into a dove, flew to the far mountains of Asia—an Esclarmonde 
into whose legendary person are fused the qualities of her three real name- 
sakes: Esclarmonde of Foix, the Cathar priestess; Esclarmonde d’Alion, the 
passionate; and Esclarmonde de Perelha, who died for heresy at the stake. In 
this strange and lovely figure, we can find a perfect embodiment of trouba- 
dour idealism and romance. 

Regarded in this light, as an expression of spiritual yearning, a dream of 
absolute transcendance, the strange cult of Courtly Love, the unfulfillable 
yearning of the troubadour gains a deeper and indeed far more lasting sig- 
nificance. And is it not feasible that it should have blossomed at first particu- 
larly in the south of France, the home of the Albigensian heresy, that trans- 
cendental cult? But further, it is also comprehensible that in ever-varying 
forms that yearning should persist in European literature even till modern 
times, bursting forth in its most violent and unbridled form in the Tristan of 
Wagner. ‘Do I hear the Light?’ Tristan’s dying words express the ecstasy of 
absolute transcendence in the sense almost of St. John of the Cross—a disem- 
bodiment, a disintegration of all finite form in Supernal Light—the light that 
has no likeness to that of the deluding day, at dawn of which Tristan, dis- 
covered at his secret tryst, so poignantly exclaims: “The barren day—for the 
last time. .. .’ far echo of the alba, the dawn-song of the troubadours. 

With Wagner, the mystic quality of passion, the root of Courtly Love is 
blatantly revealed. For most of us today (if we except the music) too much, 
far too much, is said. 

In the Tristan of the mediaeval German poet Gottfried von Strassburg in 
which the courtly element is fused with Celtic motifs to a romance of perfect 
form, all is veiled, is secret. Superficially, Gottfried’s tone is graceful, fluent, 
lucid, but somehow darkened like the wave by the underswell—reminding one 
almost of Mozart’s music where frivolity seems ever to hover on the boundary 
of death. For beneath—what is it Gottfried is really telling his edeliu herzen, 
his rare hearts, his fins cuers leals but that only through yearning, through 
heart’s distress can they reach the true world, the true life across whose 
threshold Tristan and Iseult are borne in the inebriation of the love-potion— 
a symbol as it were of their initiation into that secret realm in which alone we 
may apprehend its mystery? Henceforth, these two can only live consumed by 
diu endelése herzenét, an unquenchable yearning for the consummation of 
that mystery which through the power of passion they have apprehended—a 
yearning for complete transcendence. 
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How charmingly, though in a lighter, truly courtly way, that yearning is 
expressed by the fragile passion-attenuated figures in the illumination of a 
French ms. of the 13th century (Fr. 2186). Here too we see the lovers as King 
Marc finds them, asleep in the forest, divided by Tristan’s great sword. In the 
mediaeval poem, even this adventure seems to have a deeper significance, for 

‘according to the courtly ideal, only through repeated suffering and division, 
even self-inflicted parting, can the flame of love be kept burning till at last it 
has consumed away utterly the veil of the flesh. 
Alas, Gottfried’s poem lies unfinished, but we can be pretty sure that, un- 
like Wagner, he would have kept to the supremely tragic end, their divided 
death—drawing from it a deeper significance—that in the flesh there is no ab- 
solute union. 
What is Gottfried von Strassburg really invoking in Tristan but a religion 
of Love—a secret mysticism—intimated only, and perfectly fused with the ro- 
mance? What is the poem to us but a confession, at once angelic and diabolic, 
that mercilessly penetrates into each nerve and fibre, through every ravish- 
ment and anguish known to the heart of man, and yet again retreats un- 
fathomable, inviolable, behind that exquisite and profoundly equivocal form? 
How wonderfully Gottfried veils the secrets of the spirits in the exquisite 
frailties of the flesh. With what intuitive sense of form he makes word and 
sound themselves call forth a magic timelessness in the secret grotto of Love, 
where for one brief moment the lovers apprehend the consummation of their 
yearning. 
Behind and before them, the wilderness, the precipices real and figurative 
of the apparent world. For this island of green meadows and flowers and 
streams, this earthly Paradise, is divided from the real world by a tract of wil- 
derness and rock. It is inclusus, even as the Sufist garden of love or the gar- 
dens of Mary's Paradise are fenced off from the world by a wall or by a hedge 
of blossoming thorns from the world of reality—rather say from the world of 
actuality, the world of transient appearances. 
Often and in ever-varying shapes this Paradise, this mystic garden, ap- 
pears in literature and art. Research into the subject will show that it may be 
traced far afield to Asia and relics of the ancient Mazdaian religion of Iran. 
The influence may often have been quite unconscious though we must not 
, forget the part played by the Crusades and above all the Manichean and Ca- 
| thar heresies as mediators between East and West. Here, I can only hope to 

point out possible paths of research and above all to suggest the deeper nature 
of an ideal that at first sight may seem incomprehensible and absurd. To 
many, the later and degenerate examples of the Amour Courtois (the Roman 
de la Rose and its derivatives) are far more familiar than the earlier stages of 
Courtly Love which we have been discussing here. Soon, all too soon, the 
secret house is violated, the mystery darkly imprisoned in the formal pattern 
of the trobar clus, is half revealed to the mundane light of day. No longer the 
monopoly of an initiated chivalry, the religion of love is secularized only to be 
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tied by a new and more rigid constraint—the- strait-jacket of allegory. The in- ~ 
finite bourn of yearning is plumbed and nicely regulated, guided into stony 
channels, clearly labelled with symbolic names, whilst the imagination, safely 
leashed, can exhaust itself trying to find the clue through a labyrinth of alle- 
gorical detail—a process not empty of delight when Chaucer leads us by the 
hand. 

In countless late allegories of Love, the deeper sense is practically forgot- 
ten; often they appear as quasi-scientific treatises ornamented with every de- 
vice of classic learning as in the quaint 15th-century French ms. called Love’s 
Game of Chess, where the walled garden now harbours classical goddesses, 
where Venus presides with her looking glass amongst the geometrical flower- 
beds, and the chatelaine is Dame Nature. Or on another page, we meet Father 
Neptune with his bodyguard of trumpeting fishes; here again, three pig-tailed 
and decidedly flat-footed Graces foreshadow Botticelli, whilst Apollo appears 
on the scene in a fashionable mediaeval outfit, complete with scarlet cloak, 
troubadour harp and—white gloves! But the most intriguing of these late alle- 
gories is perhaps the Cueur d’amour épris, the work of that strange aesthete of 
a king, René of Anjou, whose knights rode into the lists clad as shepherds and 
bearing crooks instead of spears. It tells of the dream-like quest of the heart 
for the far island where lies imprisoned the lady of his desire, but its greatest 
attraction lies perhaps in the wonderful illuminations of the ms. in Vienna, 
whose rich mysterious colouring and twilit scenes seem at once to symbolize a _ 
last flickering of the courtly ideal in mediaeval France, and to presage the sur- / 
realist dream of modern times. 

To the well known persistence of the troubadour ideal in Italy in the 
dolce stil nuovo with Dante, Guido Cavalcanti and the early Italian poets I 
can but allude in passing; likewise to the far-spreading influence of Petrarca 
on the North and West. Only to one late and probably quite unconscious echo 
of that ideal would I refer in more detail here. 

Amidst the voluptuous splendour of the Renaissance, amidst the masques 
and extravaganzas, the echoing fanfares.of Medicean arrogance and pride, the 
dream of Courtly Love seems to flit like a ghost, made palpable for a brief 
moment in the fragile beauty of a girl—Simonetta Vespucci, Madonna or Ve- 
nus. For seven years her being pervaded that court, indefinable yet inextin- 
guishable; at twenty-three she was dead. 

Already to the painter Piero de Cosimo, her fatality must have appeared 
so imminent that he could only match her profile against the changing clouds. 
Did he perhaps unconsciously steep himself in the intricate coils of the jew- 
elled tresses and the allegory of the snake to divert from the unbearable clari- 
ty of her vision? . 

How many brought her homage—poets and painters and courtiers alike; 
foremost amongst them, Giuliano Medici, brother of the great Lorenzo him- 
self—a homage so remote somehow from that inspired by the great heroines 
and courtesans of the age, Lucrezia Borgia, Diana Capelli, that the flaw in the 
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apparently all-sufficing self-possession of the Renaissance seems suddenly re- 
vealed, and even the tournament that Giuliano held in Simonetta’s honour 
appears at root but a measure by which he sought to compensate his own tor- 
turing sense of inadequacy by heroics in the field of action, whilst the old un- 
quenchable yearning breaks like an old wound beneath the panoply of pagan 
and humanistic conceit. 

Even the verses of the pedantic Poliziano—the Giostra composed to cele- 
brate that very tournament, seem suddenly drenched in dew when he de- 
scribes how Giuliano, speeding far afield on the hunt, comes to that sheltered 
grove where the Graces weave their white limbs in the dance, and Flora scat- 
ters her blossoms over the sward. Where the years have ceased their tireless 
course and Zephyrus blows in vain—revived dream of a lost Paradise, that land 
of heart’s desire transported now to classic groves—Garden of Love where Si- 
monetta reigns. 

Did not Botticelli discover her there, he who had seen her always, mir- 
rored in the wistful eyes of his Virgins, the equivocal glance of Aphrodite her- 
self—till now there was left of her mortality only Beauty’s ghost wrapped 
about in a crimson cloak whilst all her spirit had suffered transmutation into 
the Spring? 

So he painted her after her death—as Primavera—and unknowing made 
visible for us, even today, that quality of eternal renewal her being had pos- 
sessed on earth for men. And here we have indeed still something of the yearn- 
ing of the troubadours, of Courtly Love, the faith that through the mystery of 
love we are purged, that in that death to our former selves we are born anew. 

In 1476, two years after Simonetta’s death, on the very anniversary of that 
day, April 26th, Giuliano was murdered by the Pazzi in the choir of Santa 
Maria dei Fiori in Florence. Years later, Botticelli, penniless and deserted, was 
laid to rest close beside Simonetta’s grave. 

There we must all but close our swift survey of Courtly Love. What is so 
estranging to us in its mediaeval manifestations is perhaps its seemingly snob- 
bish and artificial element—the adoration of the distant, the high-born, unap- 
proachable dame. But this seems really only a form dictated by the age, a 
temporal mask for man’s unabatable yearning for the absolute. May it not be 
that reaching towards a goal which in the body could have no fulfilment, he 
dreamed of outreaching all finality, all earthly purpose, thus despite his ab- 
ject avowals, unconsciously reviving Plato's concept (recently given new life 
by Rainer Maria Rilke) —that the lover excels the beloved? 

Must such an ideal that harbours within it the danger of an almost mystic 
sublimation of self lead to a deification of passion that threatens Western 
Civilization with the doom predicted by Denis de Rougement in his book 
Passion and Society? Are we already shaping a more constructive and objective 
concept of Love? We cannot enter on those speculations now, and in addition 
to the problems we have touched on here, I would only recall the richness of 
that literature to which that Courtly dream gave birth, in all its variety of 
form, from the lyrics of the troubadours and Gottfried’s Tristan, to Shakes- 
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peare’s Romeo and Juliet, from the Vita Nuova of Dante to the poetry of Hél- 
derlin, Novalis, and Rilke. [cf. A. Closs, The genius of the german lyric, an 
historical survey of its formal and metaphysical values, London, 1938; H6l- 
derlin Gedichte, London, 1942 and 1944; and Tristan ana Iseult, Oxford, 
1946.] 

Lastly and on a lower plane too, one may argue: often enough the dream 
was violated; the high ideal lent itself all too easily to conventionalization, to 
travesty and vulgar suggestion. There are those who see in the amour courtois 
no more than a convenient excuse for adultery, and dispense with the trouba- 
dours as an immoral, dissolute lot of fellows. Certainly to some it will have 
meant no more than a frivolous adventure into the realms of Love. But who 
can say where begin and end the boundary of spirit and flesh? 

In one and the same character even, desire will take on varied and con- 
flicting shapes. The Vita Nuova of Dante led to his Divina commedia. To how 
many the images of profane and heavenly Love became at last more than an 
allegory—along what labyrinthine paths that quest can lead one, through what 
thickets of mystic rose or rue; and once perhaps out of the densest shadow 
may gleam the whiteness of the unicorn; in the distance the horns, and the 
hounds baying in pursuit—that strange mysterious beast. See, he is ever at his 
lady’s side, with the lion, in waiting where she stands or sits on her velvet 
island of grass, and all the animals enwoven in the meshes of the silk. And 
now her handmaiden has brought her casket of jewels. Which should she 
choose? 

The pearls drop through her hand—day in, day out. When will he come? 
But the banners stand hoisted, the brocaded curtain of the tent is drawn 
apart, and on its azure ground the little flames quiver unquenched. ‘A mon 
seul désir.’ 

What are they all about, these deep-rose tapestries of the Dame a Licorne 
in the Cluny museum in Paris that Rainer Maria Rilke loved? Each one of us 
perhaps must find it out for himself, and even Dante had to struggle through 
an earthly Purgatory before he won to the sight of his dinive Beatrice, ‘Guar- 
dami ben, ben son ben son Beatrice’ (Look at me well truly truly I am 
Beatrice_). So at last she greets him from the chariot of fire as though imply- 
ing therewith a mocking rebuke for his long erring before Divine Grace can 
restore his failing heart. For is the Visto Det really at last attainable to earthly 
eyes? In vision perhaps? But which of us can follow Dante on his spirit’s 
flight? And in our own inadequacy we wish perhaps that in that far-off mystic 
realm upon the threshold of the Empyrean, his Beatrice may still wear a 
shadow of her earthly frailty, and on her face through all that cold inviolable 
radiance, a flicker of the incalculable smile of Eve. 
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I 

In his study, The sociology of literary taste, Levin Ludwig Shiicking 
stressed the principle that art grows in the ‘sociological soil.” One may infer 
from this that creative expression and critical intelligence are not independent 
from material considerations. This tenet rejects the romantic vision of aesthe- 
tic and intellectual experiences; it assumes that a writer is directly affected by 
the social and economic confines of his activities. In search of the meaning of 
the creative and critical spirit—and this search leads certain students and ex- 
ponents of art, e.g., Jacques Maritain, to mystical conclusions—one is tempted 
to perceive a limited horizon of understanding in Schiicking’s doctrine. None- 
theless, it must be admitted that the media of art and critical evaluation must 
be attuned to the empirical circumstances of the writer. In this discussion of 
Aladar Schépflin, the Hungarian critic, who is also a novelist, short story 
writer, and translator, but primarily noted as a critic who provided valid cri- 
tical norms to 20th-century Hungarian literature, it is important to be aware 
of his relationship to the ‘sociological soil’ of his native land. Schépflin posses- 
ses the power and discerning courage of the true critic. At the same time, in 
his readings and in his standards, he is bound by environmental forces which 
offer good reasons for the mixed characteristics of his judgment. He exerted a 
strong influence on modern Hungarian literature; yet his genuine intelligence, 
notwithstanding his critical perspective, exemplifies the drawbacks of a critic 
who worked under the restraint of an isolated language, and was affected by 
heartbreaking and backward social conditions. While he moved with authen- 
ticity in the realm of literature, in the practice of his critical responsibilities 
which were those of a definitely urbane individual, he could expect response 
only from a small section of civilized society. Immune to rancorous self-as- 
surance as well as pedantry, surrounded by those who believed in the cliché- 
rapture of chauvinistic slogans, his critical diction seems arbitrary in the midst 
of conventional and bombastic realities. Although his sense of humor was not 


‘Levin L. Schitcking, The sociology of literary taste, New York, N. Y., 1945 15; “Wher 
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the sociological soil is destro or seriously injured by any external ae oe at this tn- 
jury extends of necessity to the art that it supports.’ 
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unusual, in order to safeguard himself against vilification and against frenzied 
inferiorities, at times he must have felt like the Fool in King Lear counteract- 
ing madness with common sense. 

Two pertinent facts must be considered with reference to the position of 
the critic in Hungary. Regardless of whether the critics in the past were didac- 
tic ov literary purists, they generally abided by rules which were indicative of 
foreign influences, applied, however, to the national ethos.* Nineteenth-century 
critics, such as Ferenc Toldy, Jozsef Bajza, Agost Greguss, P4l Gyulai, Jené 
Péterfy, and others—and poetic geniuses in the réle of critics such as Mihaly 
Vorésmarty and Janos Arany, are certainly entitled to praise, so are 20th-cen- 
tury critics, e.g., Frigyes Riedl, Zsolt Beéthy, Mihaly Babits, Ignotus. Some of 
them soared over the common crowd with keen intellectuality, others were 
concerned with national destiny, or with social progress, or with the integrity 
of art. Nevertheless, in the light of comparative literature they represent the 
furtherance of a nation’s culture rather than critical originality. Scattered 
throughout their works, one senses critical uniqueness; it would be wrong to 
say that they were merely journeymen of literary criticism. Herder, Hegel, 
Taine, Schopenhauer, Bergson, Brandes, Freud, and other western European 
thinkers and critics played a decisive part in the formation of their taste and 
views. They had sufficient perception, and in their sharply expressed or elu- 
sive opinions they had sufficient personal quality supported by factual knowl- 
edge to occupy a constructive place in the cultural framework of Hungary. 
But they were also smarting from disadvantages caused by the political, social, 
economic, linguistic, and geographical position of their nation, wavering be- 
tween tradition and modernity, between Eastern inheritance and Western ori- 
entation. 

The other fact to be taken into account is the precarious status of the 
critic in a nation where literary culture, especially in its critical aspect, is con- 
centrated in the capital city of the country, although, of course, there are minor 
literary centers in the provincial communities. It has been said of Alfred 
Kerr, the noted German drama critic of the pre-Hitlerian era, that whenever 
he could, he avoided personal contact with writers whose works he criticized. 
In Budapest, it is practically impossible for critics to disregard a social rela- 
tionship with authors; sooner or later they elbow each other. Because of the 
narrow world of the literati, the social proximity of writers and critics is apt 
to produce a situation detrimental to critical impartiality. Infringing critical 
freedom is a universal phenomenon, but in some countries the ‘sociological 
soil’ actually invites such infringement. It follows from this that when for ex- 
ample, P4l Gyulai, the most prominent 19th-century Hungarian critic, object- 
ed to the romantic effusiveness of Mér Jokai, the highly imaginative and pop- 


‘Joseph Remenyi, Hungarian literature, Washington, D. C., 1946, p. 4: ‘One may very wali 
ask: what picture emerges from the study of Hungarian literature? Two dominant traits just 
pe stressed. One, the cultural propinquity with western Europe; second, the profound con- 
cern of Hungarian writers and poets for their national destiny.’ 
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ular novelist, Gyulai’s criticism—despite his scholarship, lucid expression and 
critical acumen—was drowned by the emulation of those who were not inter- 
ested in evaluation, but in stimulation, pleasure, capitalizable popularity, and 
nationalistic pride. Comparing and contrasting the difficulties of Hungarian 
critics with those of western European critics, one should say that their most 
conspicuous handicap was to overcome political intrigue, social proprieties, 
and economic exigencies. The position of the critic is nowhere a bed of roses, 
not even in Paris, London, or Rome, but its negative nature is less obvious 
than in Hungary. Despite these handicaps, there were critics who dared to 
speak out; in Hungary Aladdr Schépflin was one of them. Nonetheless, one 
notices in his critical writings a struggle with generalities, a guardedness, 
which seems like an inevitable evasion of certain issues related to the domain 
of the literary critic; on the other hand, his criticisms were never the results of 
an emotional basis for prejudice, and he never succumbed to the common pit- 
falls of some otherwise trustworthy critics, that is, to judgment which, by its 
vagueness, was intended to confuse the reader and console the writer and the 
publisher. 


II 

Aladér Schépflin was born in 1872 in Maniga, county Nyitra, now in- 
cluded in Czechoslovakia. He studied Lutheran theology in the city of Pozso- 
ny, and took his degree at the University of Budapest. As a young man, he 
joined the editorial staff of Vasdrnapi Ujsdg (Sunday News), a widely-read 
weekly, and impressed the readers with his literary and theatrical criticisms. 
His more controversial critical articles and essays appeared in Huszadik Szdzad 
(Twentieth Century) , a sociological periodical and Nyugat (West), a literary 
monthly. He was influenced by the inductive method of science; and from 
the beginning, his diction was antithetical to the euphuistic style of some other 
critics. He was one of the first supporters of Endre Ady, the poet, whose works 
produced consternation among conservatives and reactionaries. For many 
years, he acted as the literary advisor of Franklin Tdrsulat (Franklin Society) , 
one of the oldest Hungarian publishing firms. In this post, Schépflin rendered 
substantial service to Hungarian literature by making it possible for unknown 
writers to reach the public. Not even his enemies accused him of snap judg- 
ment or random criticism, although he received little serious attention from 
academic scholars, especially from those whose cumbersome spirit looked upon 
certain ideas and manners of expression as unfavorable to the social and cul- 
tural welfare of the nation. 

Schépflin had the reputation of a detached critic which, however, does 
not mean that he neglected his critical duties in a social sense. His critical ob- 
servations and pronouncements contained an implicit social consciousness, 
and in a socio-historico-cultural sense suggested ai: aspect of Hungarian intel- 
lectuality of an advanced point of view which enemies of Hungary are prone 
to belittle or overlook. He did not permit literary fads to confuse him, but in 
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the critical parlance of his contemporaries he was a ‘modern’ critic, a term, by 
the way, which is about as ambiguous as the irresponsible qualification of out- 
moded norms. He did not have an elaborate critical system; his views were de- 
rived largely from an inherent sense of differentiation and respect for factual 
and literary authenticity. Aside from the inevitability of personal taste, which 
naturally affects one’s absolute and universal standards, he handled his critical 
obligations objectively. By and large, he knew how to keep his head above the 
turbulent waters of 20th-century Hungarian life. He registered the impact of 
Hungarian traditions upon the aesthetically thwarted and socially subordinate 
position of the writer; in other words, he recognized the connections between 
the past and the present, but he also communicated an attitude which injected 
a note of social faith into the future of his country. 

Sch6épflin’s main objective was not to evaluate, but to make writers and 
poets understandable to the readers. His aesthetics were primarily psycho- 
logical, not artistic or moral.’ As a rule, his manner of writing is appropriate 
to the purpose of his criticism. He apprehended the complexities of life and 
literature, without being complex himself in his mode of expression. He was 
interested in general truth in an Aristotelian sense, but he also knew that 
sometimes particular facts are the only truth man is capable of comprehend- 
ing. One feels his consciousness of man’s folly, of man’s disposition to violate 
the voice of reason, of the vile and loathsome plight of human fate. Neverthe- 
less, a careful analysis of his works shows that not only could he rise above the 
insensitivity, unintelligibility, and bigotry of his times, and combat literary 
quacks and charlatans, but that he knew his own limitations which were con- 
genital and reflections of his environment. He never succumbed to intellectu- 
al snobbery. He rejected appeasing for the sake of ‘good fellowship,’ and when 
certain unalterable facts could not be disregarded, instead of flattery he pre- 
ferred the freedom of silence. All his writings—and this is true regarding his 
critical writings as well as his imaginative works—portray him as a writer who 
dwelled in a world that projected the ridiculousness of falsehood and the fool- 
hardiness of leaders and writers who for the sake of appearance tampered with 
truth. In some respects, it is extraordinary that he was able to preserve his in- 
tegrity in surroundings in which eternal and temporal verities constituted an 
opportunity for flexible or static evaluations on the part of self-seekers or the 
misinformed and in which the incredible economic and social struggle of the 
pure artist or sincere writer made life unduly hard. There can be no doubt 
that the ‘sociological soil’ of his existence exerted severe restrictions upon the 
expressed horizon of his perceptiveness. It is surprising that he was able to 
build up a legitimate critical prestige without fanfare, considering that in his 


®Alad4r Schépflin, Irdk, Kényvek, Emlékek, Budapest, 1925, p. 67. In referring to the youth 
of Ady, the poet Schépflin states: ‘Ady lived a complete, an actively responsive life, in inti- 
mate contact with it.’ Schépflin’s evaluation obviously is related to a psychological process re- 
flecting the manner of his critical writings. 
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day-to-day relations he touched upon self-igterest and problems which, had he 
been an opportunist, would have prompted him to get ‘adjusted’ to the 
bounds of momentariness. It is reasonable to assume that his clarity of ex- 
pression helped him to defy a world of chequered lives in which pressure, cor- 
related to the pecuniary distress of many writers, intruded itself into the pro- 
bity of critical intelligence and where smartness, as it seemed more impressive 
than wisdom, produced a counterfeit version of skepticism. 

Fortunately, no nation is intellectually poor that has critics of integrity. 
Aladér Schépflin was ex professo a critic, but immune to the Cicero pro domo 
sua policy which uses criticism for defense. The criterion of his critical writ- 
ings included a cultural and social interest in the entire nation and in hu- 
manity.‘ His realistic nature preserved him from the moodiness of impression 
istic critics, and his sense of values prevented him from following the cynical 
policy of personal gain. As he expected probability from the psychology of his 
own stories, he adhered to the device of probability in his critical estimations. 
The ingenious, but problematical, maxim of Anatole France that by taking 
stock of great works a critic has a chance to talk about himself, and that this 
is a delightful opportunity for self-revelation, is certainly not applicable to 
Schépflin. To be sure, there is little charm in his critical utterances, but there 
is no excessive, irritatingly subjective accentuation either. He never divorced 
the importance of ideas from the manner of expression, as it is proved by such 
works as Magyar Irdk (Hungarian Writers) , a two-volume collection of essays 
about Hungarian authors, Irdk, Kényvek, Emlékek (Writers, Books, Memo- 
ries) , an accurate picture of literary experiences, his study of Endre Ady, the 
‘cursed poet’ of modern Hungary, or his most ambitious venture, A Magyar 
Irodalom Torténete a Huszadik Szdzadban (the History of Hungarian Litera- 
ture in the 20th century). He believed that cultural periods have their par- 
ticular tendencies, i.e., there is a correlation between the spirit of an age and 
the paramount attributes of belles-lettres and critical standards. As earlier 
stated, his purpose was to understand and to make understanding convincing 
and not to impose his views upon the similarities and dissimilarities of ideas 
and forms emerging from a cultural epoch. 

Schépflin knew that the term Zeitgeist sometimes leads to an intellectual 
comedy of criticism, that is, to critical dogmatism uncritically indulging in the 
‘spirit of the age.’ He drew a line between dogmatism and an objective atti- 
tude. In the first chapter of his book on 20th-century Hungarian literature he 
aptly points out that ‘what seems anachronistic in the light of some readers is 
perhaps the actualization of an ideal for others; what may seem a chaotic in- 
novation in statu nascendi may be realization in the light of others.”* His criti- 
cal norms—at times skeptical and ironic, but not malicious or vindictive—dis- 


‘Gyula Farkas, A Magyar Irodalom Térténete, Budapest, 1934, p. 281. In this study Schépflin 
is called ‘a critic with a broad outlook.’ Farkas is a conservative literary historian, therefore 
his recognition of Schépflin’s critical horizon is especially significant. . 

*Aladér Schépflin, A Magyar Irodalom Térténete a XX-ik Szdzadban, Budapest, 1937, p. 6. 
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tinguished him from dogmatic conceit. He recognized the Lilliputian traits of 
certain successful writers; he disapproved of the journalistic emphasis upon 
up-to-dateness, notwithstanding his interest in timely issues. He dared to take 
a stand as a critic when the deluge of political prejudices and class-interest 
suggested peril or annihilation to those who were attached to principles that 
were opposed to expediency. As a man of letters and as an interpreter of the 
dignity of literature in a world of iniquities, he signified courage and fair 
play, a development of Hungarian critical sensibilities, but also—being pro- 
fessionally removed from western European culture—an incapacity for the 
fullest expression of his critical intelligence. In fairness to him it could hardly 
be otherwise, considering the questionable sophistication of the mentally 
nouveau riche with whom fate brought him in contact, and considering the 
closeness to a rural hinterland which, from a human standpoint, was not un- 
derrated by Schépflin, but which, on account of its primitiveness, did not pre- 
sent a logical stage for the context and design of his critical activities. The dif- 
ficulties of this Hungarian epoch were summed up by Endre Ady, the tor- 
mented poet, in a poem dedicated to his countrymen in America, declaring 
that he envied them because they were ‘far-off Magyars,’ a ‘happy folk,’ while 
at home ‘all was lost.” 

The Hungarian critic possessed humility, disputed by some of his adver- 
saries. For example, in his fine monograph on Ady he states: ‘I endeavored to 
write this book so that Ady should face the reader constantly, and I should not 
be seen.” This, of course, does not say that he did not notice the faults of his 
friend as a man and as a creator. Schépflin spoke with the authority of a non- 
conforming contemporary about Ady whose symbolic, allegorical, and direct 
utterances were misunderstood, but he also spoke with the authority of a 
critic who knew how to discern the causes and effects of a creative personality 
in relationship to his environment and his age, and in relationship to eternity. 

Sch6épflin could talk with intimate understanding not only about contem- 
poraries, but about poets and writers of former times. In his history of 20th- 
century Hungarian literature, he contrasts the old with the new; it seems al- 
most as if he had been there when the ‘old’ writers and poets devoted their 
lives to literature and to national duties. His character-portraits are so vivid 
that one thinks of La Bruyére or Sainte-Beuve insofar as psychological insight 
and character delineation are concerned. He never seems to write in haste; he 
quotes infrequently, but when he does the quotations have a striking effect 
upon the reader, as they are organically related to authentic evaluation. He 
was not a fashionable critic, although at times he suggested a too self-evident 
relationship to his age, an insufficient ability to discount the aesthetic and do- 
cumentary ‘importance’ of contemporaries. He rarely concentrated on tech- 


*Antal Nyerges, A selection of poems from the writings of Endre Ady, Washington, D. C. and 
Indiana University Press, 1946, p. 3. 
‘Alad4r Schépflin, Ady Endre, Budapest, 1934, p. 6, 
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nical matters of writing, nevertheless he could keenly and convincingly analyze 
such topics as prosody, literary methods, the place of literature in war times, 
traditional poets vs experimental poets, or the differences between the recre- 
ational and aesthetic qualities of a play. A large proportion of his critical 
writings is related to the theatre. The psychology current in the 20th century 
added weight to his arguments, but it would be wrong to accuse him of being 
a fanatical disciple of modern psychological theories. In his critical estimates 
he used creative intuitiveness, which made his deductions valid without the 
necessity of too many footnotes, or without the necessity of disclosing his de- 
pendence upon certain psychological doctrines. He was much less susceptible 
to the jargon of modernity than some of his colleagues. As a literary historian, 
he exemplified the virtues of a narrator who, however, expected the reader to 
respect facts; as a critic, he recognized the mixed reality of the beautiful and 
the ugly, the sensual and the sensuous, the noble and the ignoble, without 
separating himself from the elementary and elemental truth that life in its 
rawness is important, and no writer or poet moves in a vacuum. 

He abhorred ponderous writing, pretense, celebrated nonentities, hollow 
phrases, and phrasemakers. In the light of his criticism, literature had to be an 
experience, but also the reproduction of an experience. His theatrical criti- 
cisms renew one’s faith in the capacity of the critic to explain dramatic illu- 
sions, thus enhancing the meaning of the theatre in regard to imagination and 
ordinary life. While, as it was said, his style is not unusual, occasionally the 
loftiness of an idea enriches the music of expression. For instance, when he 
says, ‘In no sphere of Hungarian life was there so much accomplished, as in 
literature. As human beings and as Magyars, we experienced complex and 
ugly things, but throughout all these experiences literature saved its soul.”* It 
is clear that he could not conquer all the handicaps of his environment, but in 
the conflict with his environment and with his times he proved to be a reliable 
verbal fencer, an antagonist to be respected. William Hazlitt’s friends and 
enemies agreed that the English writer was a great critic, but an unpleasant 
man. One could say about Aladar Schdpflin that as a critic he had his limita- 
tions, but as a man he needed no whitewashing of his character, despite some 
hesitancy in his political views in the satanic years that followed the First 
World War. Sometimes intentions seem good, when villainous times—mostly 
because of their ambivalence as to values—provoke rather adroitness than 
honesty. Schépflin could submerge his spleen and anger into literary attach- 
ments; in a more or less servile surrounding he could be straightforward and, 
despite circumstances that favored critical impotence, he permitted himself to 
be governed by critical decency and responsibility. He retained his self-respect 
as a judge of literature and the theatre, while literature and the theatre—with 
some exceptions—was judged by political opportunists or by the scribbling 
agents of vested interests. 


*Aladar Schépflin, A Magyar Irodalom Torténete a XX-ik Szdzadban, Budapest, 1937, p. 303. 
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II 

There are writers who accept human destiny as one accepts the inevitable 
ness of a toothache or death. Such writers are anti-mythical and their realism 
is related to the sad or inane complexities of life, Alad4r Schépflin is inclined 
to look at things as an agnostic. But his outlook rarely touches religion; he is 
conscious of the imperishableness of matter, as he is of man’s homesickness for 
eternal bliss. He would not commit blasphemy, obviously because his wisdom 
does not disclaim its own ignorance. But the boundaries of his judgment, 
while they reveal the horizon of his conscience, are not those of man’s enig- 
matic existence. His mind conceives life and living on a realistic level, con- 
sequently he thinks in words that do not commit him to transcendental ex- 
pressions. Yet, without openly taking the trouble to be involved in religious 
controversies, by recognizing the hazardous character of human fate he in- 
stinctively and consciously moves in time and space, that is, in a world of cos- 
mic and empirical uncertainties which is a kind of religious experience. 

Essentially, however, he is an empiricist, closer to the concept of the finite 
than to the concept of the infinite. As a storyteller, his interests are narrowed 
to a ‘slice of life,’ to its stupidities, oddities, wickedness, cruelty, wretchedness, 
and strangeness. The unlimited, even as a dream, seldom occupies his creative 
attention. He is not a cynic, and he is only too willing to share human respon- 
sibilities with his fellowmen. His fictional works—as a rule with the back- 
ground of a provincial locality—lack variation, which is caused by a some- 
what stereotyped relationship to the pleasant and obnoxious traits of human 
life. Schépflin does not repeat himself, but his individual and social philosophy 
condition his stories to a fictional convention, in which characters and dénoue- 
ment present the general tragedy and comedy of humanity in a more or less 
traditional understanding of human impulses and social factors. He is not so 
much interested in showing how people resolve or complicate their problems, 
but rather in their seemingly ceaseless inconsistencies, in their compensation- 
seeking unhappiness, in their righteousness that séems an aggravating gesture 
of spiritual vanity or a pathetic symptom of their shivering soul. He also 
knows how to portray delight, its genuineness and parody. He is a self-discip- 
lined writer, but this self-discipline would not fit him into the neoclassical 
school of a Hungarian Augustan Age. His discipline originates in his psychol- 
ogy and not jn his taste or moral code. 

A Pirosruhds N6 (The Woman in Red Dress) is the story of a young 
painter in a provincial setting, his love and its liberating effects upon his art. 
Schépflin knows how to promote suspense, and his characters are quite well 
presented. Mossdczy Pal Szép Nyara (The Lovely Summer of Paul Mosséczy) , 
which the author dramatized and which was produced by the Hungarian 
National Theatre under the title: Vége a Szép Nydrnak (The Lovely Summer 
Came to an End), is the traditional version of a sentimental education, with- 
out the Flaubertian magic, however. The ‘hero’ is a Lutheran theological stu- 
dent, and the ‘heroine’ a young, married baroness. It is a pleasing story, light 
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without being superficial, effective without the elements of a truly great story. 
One should bear in mind that Schépflin’s narrative ability, although sensitive 
and reliable, lacks uniqueness. His townspeople and village people, his social- 
ly prominent and socially insignificant characters are examples of a writer's 
exact understanding of their position in life, but not profound revelations of 
their fallacies and virtues. Kitli Janos Szerencséje (The Luck of John Kitli) is 
the satirical portrayal of the success and failure of a grocery-store clerk. Balzac 
would have introduced this clerk in his grandiose manner; Schépflin’s irony, in 
parts accompanied by understatement, is satisfied by offering stimulating pages 
about a man’s ridiculous behavior, his scheming desires and achievements, but 
also a picture of his frustrations. The ‘irrationality’ of inflationary times car- 
ries the implications of the relevancies and irrelevancies of the central charac- 
ter. The story is handled with accelerating pace and increasing skill. Balatoni 
Tragédia (Balaton Tragedy) tells the story of a woman’s passionate and hap- 
less love, of a complex fate which hastens her tragedy. Elsa, the heroine, mar- 
ried to a good man, falls in love with another man, but her moral scruples, 
her middle-class upbringing, make this marital deception unbearable. She ends 
her life in Lake Balaton. She is Anna Karenina without Tolstoy’s supreme 
power of characterization, without the Russian novelist’s mysterious greatness 
in presentation and revelation. But it should be said of Schépflin that he 
fathomed the emotional depth of his heroine, the feeling that dominated her, 
the subterranean forces of her spiritual and ethical turmoil which finally 
drove her to death. Vihar az Akvdriumban (Storm in the Aquarium) is the 
story of a boarding house in the suburbs of Budapest, of humdrum, gossiping, 
calculating, petty creatures whose shallow and aimless existence is shown 
through the intelligent observations of a newspaperman. One hears the voice 
of these people, their irritated and irritating voice, one senses their incapacity 
to understand each other and themselves. The aquarium symbolizes life and 
the hectic fishes in the aquarium symbolize man’s silly, meaningless existence. 
This is Schépflin’s best novel; it has startling parts, and it was designed by a 
good craftsman of fictional art. 

In his recent book, entitled The great beyond, Maeterlinck states that 
night devours our life, like a starved she-wolf, in a few bites, and from the 
corner of its eye death watches it with satisfaction.” Schépflin is not consumed 
by the kind of despair that Maeterlinck’s axiom suggests. The Hungarian 
writer never reacted to life with the mysterious intensity of the Flemish writer, 
consequently his reflective spirit is less pathetic when disillusioned. But he too 
accentuates the chance-character of life, its disproportionateness regarding joy 
and sorrow, its perversions. Artfulness and straight narrative are his technique. 
Some of his stories show a delicate, smiling response to a sunshiny nature. 
Sometimes one has the feeling that he does not doubt the greatness of struggle, 
but that he detracts from the struggle of greatness by placing it on the com- 


*Maurice Maeterlinck, The great beyond, New York, N. Y., 1947, p. 80. 
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mon-place level of conflict. It seems paradoxical that this writer, endowed 
with social faith and concerned with man’s and society’s progress, should be so 
pessimistic. As a critic he could fight for basic convictions, and as a writer of 
juvenile stories he must have considered the vision of a just future indispen- 
sable in the scheme of human things. Although there is no philosophical or 
methodical kinship between the Hungarian writer and French existentialists, 
such as Albert Camus or Jean-Paul Sartre, it is interesting to observe that the 
French existentialists, despite their social goal, cannot escape the abyss of 
negation. But whereas they stress violence, the Hungarian writer speaks with 
the memory of indignation and with the voice of resignation. 

Aladar Schépflin is an excellent translator. His translations of Rousseau’s 
Emile and Oscar Wilde’s Picture of Dorian Gray and Rudolf Eucken’s work 
about the meaning and value of life—in principle a work of metaphysical 
idealism—do not surpass the originals, but they do not violate their stylistic 
and ideological nature either, and they are tributes to the richness of the Hun- 
garian language. 


IV 

The ‘sociological soil’ of Schiicking, to which reference was made at the 
outset of this essay, was, no doubt, a conditioning factor in the critical and 
creative development of the Hungarian writer. What he had to say and the 
way in which it was said received their impetus from the social and material 
components of his Hungarian environment. Whatever contact he made with 
life as a critic and as a narrator, the sweeping statements or minutest details of 
his work, constantly remind one of the perplexing social immobility and of the 
occasional social changes of his native land. Every able writer makes his coun- 
try accessible to the world. That is his documentary significance. The ‘socio- 
logical soil’ is relevant to the writer’s indigenousness. But simultaneously with 
this observation one should point out the writer’s aesthetic response to life. It 
is this aesthetic response that enables his material to take shape artistically; it 
eliminates the ideological dichotomy of Schépflin’s agnosticism and _philoso- 
phical positivism; it is basically this quality which justifies one’s interest in him 
as a critic and as a narrator, despite his primary interest in a psychological ap- 
proach to his subject. It is of no use—in fact it would be entirely erroneous— 
to deny the importance of aesthetic sensibility in his works; without it neither 
his literary criticism, nor his fictional writings would have any form. 

Sch6pflin as a critic carried within himself the best and the worst of his 
background, as we all do, and was thus constituted in such a way that he could 
not allow indifference to devour his sensitivity and crush his integrity. One 
should not anticipate universal attraction for his critical work, but it would 


“Watson Kirkconnel, The magyar muse, Winnipeg, Canada, 1933, p. 15: ‘The supreme ob- 
stacle to international recognition—an obstacle which is not involved in music or in painting 
—is the Magyar language itself, a Turanian tongue, cognate with Finnish and Esthonian and, 


more remotely, with Turkish.’ 
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be fallacious to say that his critical writings lack universality because of topic- 
al and linguistic restrictions.” Schépflin’s vista of observations, understanding 
and expression is that of certain types of 20th-century Hungarian intellectuals. 
But he is more than a crystallized critical image of their psychology and their 
literary and theatrical sense of values; he spoke their language, but he also 
spoke his own, the language of a man faithful to his individuality and to his 
critical honesty. He is the perfect example not of the great but of the useful 
critic, of the traditionalist who was modern in the world of reactionaries, of a 
modern who was a traditionalist in a world of stale, wasted or external moder- 
nity. His psychological qualities ruled his aesthetic and moral sensitivities, at 
the same time he gladly obeyed his aesthetic and moral disposition in order to 
validate his critical approach to literature and to the theatre. Within the 
radius of 20th-century Hungarian literature, in the midst of howling, cun- 
ning, flippant, or sentimental voices, he tried to be reasonable and at times 
succeeded in being wise. 

As a novelist and short-story writer, he was skillful rather than exception- 
al. The atmosphere of his stories is familiar to Hungarian readers. He is in- 
clined to portray stock characters of whom some have little bearing on the 
fundamental issues of human life. The particular brand of Hungarian humor 
—mainly anecdotical—and the sophisticated trivialities of Budapest ‘best seller’ 
writers, were alien to him. His skill seemed developed, not natural. Yet he can 
be judged in relation to artistic articulation, that is, as a narrator who could 
visualize destiny within the orbit' of his instincts and observations. The range 
of his world is Hungarian; nevertheless, its presentation and interpretation 
make the provincial or worldly consciousness of his characters significant on a 
universal level. As a critic and as a storyteller, he is inseparable from his sur- 
roundings, but he is also above them. 


CHARLES DU BOS 


HERBERT DIECKMANN 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


There was recently published in France a collection of articles paying 
homage to Charles Du Bos, the French critic who died on August 5, 1939, 
just before the outbreak of the war. The collection of articles is preceded by 
a study of Du Bos, entitled Qu’est-ce que la littérature? Though most of the 
articles were written by well-known writers or philosophers — among the 
modern French catholic writers: Frangois Mauriac, Camille Mayrand, Jacques 
Madaule, Gabriel Marcel; among the non-catholic writers: Jean Schlumberger, 
Bernard Groethuysen, Charles Morgan, Jean-Louis Vaudoyer — there is no 
doubt that the number-of writers paying homage to Charles Du Bos would 
have been much greater if the war had not destroyed or paralyzed Europe’s 
intellectual and cultural life. For, as L. Martin-Chauffier once wrote, ‘Il n’est 
guére de bon esprit en Europe qui ne connaisse Charles Du Bos et ne lui voue 
l’estime la plus sire et la mieux fondée.’* Du Bos was one of the few French 
critics who was at home in European literature and whose way of thinking 
was essentially European, t.e., not belonging to France in particular, but em- 
bracing, in an admirable synthesis, the common culture of the major Eu- 
ropean countries. 

His generous friendship, the charm of his conversation, his love of art 
and literature, his fine taste and the latitude of his interests attracted many 
of Europe’s great writers, who met at his salon. He was a living link between 
writers and works of different countries. But it was above all his rare capacity 
for personal contact, for vivid, stimulating exchange, which made him play 
a leading role in the cultural life of prewar Europe. Though his publica- 


19u’est-ce que la littérature suivi de Hommage 4 Du Bos, Paris, 1945. Du Bos’ study con- 
sists of four lectures orginially written in English and given at St. Mary’s College, South 
Bend, Indiana; they were first published in this country under the title: What is literature? 
(1940) and appear now in a translation by the author's wife. 

In his introduction to Du Bos’ book on Byron. See note 3. 
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tions found wide attention,’ one may say that during his lifetime his work 
was only of secondary importance. Many of his friends put Du Bos the con- 
versationalist, Du Bos the friend, much higher than Du Bos the author. The 
charm and the spiritual power of his personality, the attention he devoted 
to his friends, concentrating upon what was most individual and personal in 
each of them, made it almost unavoidable that the written word seemed 
paler, less expressive than the spoken word. 

The contributors to the Hommage stress this predominance of his per- 
sonality; they do not deal, as is generally the case on such occasions, with 
some problem in their own field which is related to topics of Du Bos’ studies 
or which might have been of interest to him: Mauriac and Schlumberger do 
not write about the novel, Gabriel Marcel and B. Groethuysen do not write 
about a philosophic problem, J. L. Vaudoyer or A. Béguin about a point of 
literary criticism, Jean Daniélou about a theological question; they all write 
about Du Bos himself, what he signified to them, what he presented in their 
opinion, what they received from him, and what they owe to his work. The 
critic and writer appears to be but a reflection of the man, his works a less 
direct manifestation of gifts and talents which were concentrated above all on 
his fellow man. In this the volume is unique; it consists of a series of portraits 
of the man whom the contributors knew, loved, venerated, whose figuré and 
character they now evoke in their own specific, individual way. Some name 
him by his first name — an unusual feature in a French book —as if they de- 
sired to maintain or to restore the intimacy which bownd them to Du Bos. 
Groethuysen writes: 

L’amitié, chez Charles Du Bos, était un témoignage de sa foi. Et croyant en 

vous invitait 4 croire en vous-méme. Etre son ami, vous imposait des devoirs. 

Pour lui étre fidéle il fallait rester fidéle a soi-méme. II ne savait pas se 

suffre de peu. I] lui fallait le don de l’étre tout entier. I] fallait que l’4me 

parlat a lame, et que l'ami sit demeurer avec lui dans cet univers spirituel 

qui était le sien.” 

The most direct and vivid testimony of Du Bos’ friendship is in Camille 
Mayrand’s ‘Souvenir,’ * where a deep knowledge of and a close relationship to 
Du Bos are revealed in the delicate and impassioned features of a portrait 
intime. 

The influence Du Bos exerted was not so much the influence of definite 
theories and ideas as the more subtle teaching one receives when a broad and 


"Du Bos’ main works are: Extraits d’un journal 1908-1829, deuxiém i 
; ‘8 are -1829, e édition, 
Paris, 1931; Approximations, 7 vols., 1922-1937; Byron, Paris, 1929; Le Diatogud am recy 
papi ace Pia Mauriac et le probleme du romancier catholique, Paris, 1933; 
u Spirituel dans Vordre littéraire, in Vigile, 1930, 1, 235-275; IV, 133-222: 
*Qu’est-ce que la littéraiure?, p. 150. ie peau a 
*Ibid., pp. 127-148. 
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keen intelligence, combined with a highly differentiated sensitiveness, is ap- 
plied to works of art and literature. To ‘talk art’ with Du Bos made the listener 
more susceptible, more receptive to the specific qualities of style and form, 
more discriminating as to the meaning and nature of his own impressions. 
One learned from Du Bos the art of reading, of seeing, of listening; he com- 
municated — and this is even more fundamental, because it is the basis of 
this art — his gift of concentrated attention, of intent receptivity. ‘La com- 
préhension de Du Bos,’ ‘Un art de l’accueil’ are the characteristic titles of 
articles written in his honor. A wide scale of values — as one speaks of values 
in painting — which one had never noticed before, was disclosed through his 
gift of interpretation. Du Bos had measures for the imponderabilia in art, for 
those properties which decide the perfection of a work, ‘ces minuties,’ as 
Valéry said, ‘qui font le beau et sont l’atome du pur.’* Though Du Bos was 
different from Mallarmé in many respects, he made one realize what the 
mardis at Mallarmé’s house must have meant for a whole generation of artists 
and critics. 

Of all of Du Bos’ works his Journal expresses most faithfully the direct- 
ness and persuasive power of his conversation. Thus far we only have the 
selection, which the author himself made from his diary and published in 
1931 as Extraits d’un Journal.’ It is to be hoped that more of his diaries will 
be published soon. Du Bos’ Journal has two fundamental aspects: it presents 
the inner development of the author towards his conversion to the Catholic 
faith and his endeavor to advance more and more into the world of faith 
without renouncing the works and authors he cherished before his conversion. 
The second aspect of the Journal is that of a literary or esthetic diary: the 
immediate transcription of impressions and judgments derived from readings, 
from visits to art galleries and concerts, or from conversations with writers, 
critics, and friends. It is this second aspect of the Journal which shows Du 
Bos’ peculiar relation to art: it consisted not only in intellectual curiosity or 
in the interest of the scholar and historian; it was not the epicureanism of 
the esthete who seeks the fine pleasures of art —some of these elements ex- 
isted, of course, in Du Bos as they exist in every great critic — but what char- 
acterized him more deeply was that he lived completely in the world of art. 
Before his conversion, art was the only domain in which he really felt at 
home; he moved among the works of authors and artists of various countries 
and centuries as we move around the objects of our daily life — provided we 
know them as well, love them as dearly, give them as much attention and care 
as Du Bos gave to books, paintings, and music. He had not only inspected or 
visited the ‘house of thought’ of his favorite authors; he had lived in it and 


*l ittérature, Paris, 1930, p. 58. / 
‘This is the second enlarged edition. The first one of 1928 was soon out of print. 
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thus achieved the perfect ease and familiarity, the plain pied which trans- 
cends the dividing line between life and art. 

There are, however, still other factors in Du Bos’ relation to art which 
made possible this familiarity and feeling at home. All through his Journal 
one can observe that reading a poem or a novel, seeing a painting, listening 
to music, were at times the only way for Du Bos to overcome the long periods 
of inner aridity, of Baudelairian ennui, the staleness and dullness of life 
which threaten the very existence of the artist and the critic. It was during 
those periods that Du Bos received sensation and emotion only from a work 
of art, that he owed to art, and to art alone, the capacity of feeling life again. 
And since the need of exaltation and emotion was a fundamental trait of Du 
Bos’ nature — he had this in common with André Gide —he would adhere 
to the work of art, participate in its life with the thirst of someone who fears 
Vatonie de l’dme more than death itself. 

He felt moreover the artist’s need of self-expression, of objectifying his 
thoughts and emotions, in order to realize, to fulfill himself; in a certain 
sense one can say that he did not exist unless he found the precise verbal 
equivalent of his feelings and thoughts. The word had for Du Bos literally 
a creative value. He could not distinguish his thoughts or feelings, he did 
not really own them unless he expressed them. Here is probably the ultimate 
reason for his love of art as the full and complete expression of life, and the 
explanation for the surprising fact that a man who lived to such an extent in 
art did not give the impression of an esthete. His mind was too active and 
he knew too well the incessant work of the searching thought and the torment 
of artistic creation to limit himself to receiving impressions and to responding 
out of reaction. 

Now, with Du Bos it was above all the spoken word which directed his 
thought. He possessed — all those who knew him affirm this —in the highest 
degree the gift of improvisation. What one admired most in his conversation 
was its spontaneity and definiteness — a definiteness which is generally found 
only in the written, not in the spoken, word. There was no artifice of previ- 
ous preparation, no studied spontaneity of delivery, no show of sudden and 
sparkling inspiration; nor did the improvisation degenerate into dazzling 
fireworks. Interruption by others, questions or objections did not upset the 
promptness of his mind. Nor was his conversation, as so often happens, in 
reality a monologue. ‘The listener was not a patient or admiring object; he 
had an important, active part. Du Bos was fundamentally l’homme du 
dialogue; his conversation was based on the exchange, the communicatio, a 
common converging effort and will to manifest and clarify one’s thoughts or 
the various aspects of a problem. Du Bos spoke directly, individually, to his 
listener, and he needed the personal contact in order to formulate his own 
ideas. Like all true conversationalists, he could express himself fully, ulti- 
mately in the course of the dialogue; the exchange with the other was like 
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a stream that carried his thoughts and nourished them, a vital atmosphere 
implying personal proximity, sympathy, and warmth, in which his mind grew 
and unfolded. The attention of the ‘other,’ his consent or refusal, stimulated, 
directed, and above all promoted the development of the thought. 

There was, however, a danger in the abandon to conversation and im- 
provisation as well as in the definite and ultimate character of the spoken 
word. A danger not for the conversationalist, but for the writer. Du Bos 
was apt to lose the spontaneity and the completeness of his gifts if he stopped 
improvising, and the fact that he had already achieved his thought in the 
spoken word made it exceedingly difficult for him to give it a new and fresh 
expression in writing. In many entries of his diary, Du Bos tries to under- 
stand why it was difficult for him to write, to compose: he complains about 
the dryness and the involved character of his sentences, about the lack of 
rhythm and individual tone in his writings. The tension out of which alone 
he could produce, slackened as soon as he sat down to write. The mobility 
of his thought, so characteristic of his conversation, seemed lost. The para- 
doxical statement he once jotted down, ‘au fond la vraie difficulté c’est que je 
ne pense pas — des pensées me viennent: tout m’est donné et rien n’est con- 
quis,’ was partly true; it seems paradoxical since Du Bos was a living instance 
of what Pascal called the volubilité de notre esprit;* it was true, however, 
inasmuch as Du Bos found it difficult to force his thoughts into existence by 
reflection or meditation. The inner stream, flowing so abundantly in the 
exchange with others, came to a standstill. If his writings, as he himself and 
others saw, often lacked the qualities of his conversation, it was due to the 
fact that he —so to speak — turned around his innate difficulties instead of 
solving them. Du Bos took liberties in writing which are the prerogative of 
the spoken word: the many incidental remarks, the loose connection of ideas 
and the simultaneity of several viewpoints. Dictating all his works, he relied 
too much on the clarifying and suggestive virtue of the cadence and inflection 
of the voice. All these characteristics of conversation cannot be simply trans- 
ferred to the written page; they must be transformed and their equivalent 
must be found. That Du Bos at times tailed to accomplish this transposition 
is due — as was pointed out above — to the fact that in his improvisation the 
spoken word was so definite, carried his personal accent and individual tone, 
expressed his emotion and thought so completely, that a reworking of the first 
objectivation only destroyed all the color and freshness, all the natural rhythm 
of his ideas. But in those parts of his writings in which he recreated the 
style of conversation — most often in his Journal — he mastered the expression 
completely. 

The difficulty Du Bos felt in writing had at the same time a positive 
significance: it gave him, through his own personal experience, a keen, direct 


*Pascal, Pensées, édit. Brunschvicg, pensée 263. 
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insight into the problems and ‘torments’ of artistic creation and acted, as far 
as his own writing was concerned, as a protective force. Du Bos spoke so 
easily and fluently that a similar ease in writing might have diverted his 
attention from the difficult, complex, and intricate problems which his nature 
forced him to detect and elucidate. He loved too much the qualities of ripe- 
ness, fullness, and density, the weight and substance of things, to permit him- 
self too great a facility. 

The frequent recurrence of the problems of artistic expression, the acute 
consciousness of the cleft between the spoken word and its transformation into 
the texture of writing indicate, furthermore, that in Du Bos the critical fac- 
ulties were intimately connected with the desire of self-realization. The will 
of the author to express himself was as strong as the interest of the critic in 
understanding and interpreting the work in hand. Du Bos’ intelligence is at 
times critical only in as far as it is autocritical. And in this autocriticism, he 
is the spiritual brother of Gide and Valéry: the ‘Je me voyais me voir’ ® ap- 
plies to many pages of his Journal. It is an exaggeration to say — as some of 
the writers of the Hommage did — that Du Bos was interested in a work only 
if it helped him clarify his own inner state; in all of his critical essays the 
presentation of the other’s work, the deep respect for and the devotion to the 
author are predominant; but there is also a strong element of self-elucidation: 
the trend to interpret, through and in the medium of literary criticism, his 
own self and his own life as he felt and understood them. His self-analysis 
was not only provoked, activated and sustained by the discovery of his own 
problems in another work, it became intertwined with the analysis of the other 
work. The process in which he seized what, until then, had existed only 
potentially, hidden from the distinguishing thought and inaccessible to the 
clarifying word, was indissolubly connected with the process which brought 
to consciousness the structure or composition of the object he was studying. 

Though the specific field of Du Bos’ criticism was the relation of the 
work of art to the creative faculties of the artist, the manifestation of these 
faculties and their action, he dwelt also, especially in his earlier writings, on 
the formal elements and the structure of the work of art. What interested 
him were not so much the general characteristics (meter, rhyme-sequence, or 
exposition, construction and solution of a conflict) as the more individual 
qualifications of style and the author’s knowledge of measure, proportion, 
interaction and interrelation as they appear in the artistic structure and com- 
position. Here his sensitiveness and his fine feeling for form as well as his 
gift for translating the sense impression into its intellectual equivalent, disclose 
the character and quality of a work in a way that resembles the execution of 
a piece of music. Du Bos fulfills in his interpretations a function of criticism, 
which the study of sources, the classification of a work within a given tradi- 
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tion, the judging by fixed and often antiquated standaras, all the abuses of 
positivistic philology and of historismus, have almost obliterated. He estab- 
lishes an intimate contact between the reader and the work of art, sharpens 
and focuses his attention, stimulates his sensitiveness and his power of sym- 
pathy by communicating his own enjoyment and delight. His criteria show 
not only the response of sight, taste, and touch, but also a keen observation 
of the individual tone and tempo of an author’s style,” two favorite criteria 
of Du Bos, which permit him to recognize and to describe the individual mark 
and touch of the artist’s genius. Du Bos’ short study ‘Le langage de Pascal’ * 
offers a good example of this criticism; though the text is so coherent that it 
is difficult to detach a fragment, the following confrontation of Montaigne 
and Pascal may serve as a sample: 


Parmi les esprits de premier rang en effet, nul n’est moins que Mon- 
taigne engagé dans sa pens¢e propre alors méme que celle-ci lui est la plus 
personnelle. Les pensées de Montaigne, une a une Pascal les sort de l’ample 
aquarium des Essais ot: telles de beaux poissons lustrés elles n’ont jamais 
fini de virer avec indolence: chacune d’elles il la repense, d’abord dans le 
sens méme de Montaigne, la poussant 4 fond, mettant toujours en action ce 
dernier ressort de l’esprit, dont la sagesse complaisante de Montaigne redoute 
au contraire l’entrée en jeu; puis aussitét il lui demande ses raisons et ses 
titres: a quoi, ot tend-elle? La direction de la pensée, et non point son at- 
trait spécifique; sa relation aux autres pensées, sa localisation spirituelle, 
et non point sa valeur isolée, tout est 14 pour Pascal. 


In his essay on Proust, after having studied the specific character of 
Proust’s use of analysis, (Du Bos speaks of ‘poésie, lyrisme de l’analyse’), he 
thus describes his style:” 


Proust opére par accumulation, mais, ainsi que les touches successives 
du peintre, chacun des termes employés est choisi pour rendre pleinement 
et de facon 4 n’y plus revenir un des aspects, un des modes d’apparition de 
l'objet en cause . . . L’expression chez Proust ne s’essaie jamais, ainsi qu'elle 
le fait par exemple si souvent dans Volupté de Sainte-Beuve, non sans obtenir 
d’ailleurs 4 l’abri de ces essais d’appréciables résultats. L’accumulation ne 
procéde ni d’une hésitation, ni d’un tatonnement: elle est uniquement due 
4 la nature toujours complexe de la réalité qu’il s’agit de restituer, aux in- 
nombrables facettes qu’il importe tour a tour d’éclairer . . . Et au terme de 


i : i ¢ In 
1°We find the same sense of tempo and tone in Valéry’s Eupalinos and L Ame et la Danse. 
a still unpublished diary in which Du Bos describes his first encounter with Valéry, he re- 


lates the following anecdote told by Valeéry: 


l’écuyer Beauchamp, lorsqu'il était au sommet de sa réputation, traversa le manége 
dans toute sa longueur au pas sur son cheval; puis se tournant vers son ami il 
dit: “Hein, m’as-tu vu marcher au pas? Plus de haute école, plus de voltige; marcher 
au pas, tout est Id.” 


Du Bos goes on to show how the impression made upon Valery by this feeling for the ex- 
pressiveness of restrained and dominated tempo finds an echo in Eryximaque’s description of 
Athikté’s ‘simple marche circulaire.' (L’Ame et la Danse, p. 28.) 

14 pproximations II, 81-95. 

¥1bid I, 91. 
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l’accumulation, c'est comme si cette succession ininterrompue de touches 
justes se composait dans le souvenir du lecteur en une pate moélleuse sur 
laquelle le regard s’'appuie comme sur l’email inaltérable des plus beaux 
tableaux de Courbet. 

On Claudel’s style:* 


Chez Claudel, ainsi qu’il en va avec tous les plus grands génies, la voix 

est tout. C’est la voix d’un homme qui, sans méme en avoir conscience, 

ne cesse guére de se parler, qu’accompagnent tout au cours de la vie les bour- 

donnements d’une psalmodie intime quasi jamais suspendue: il se parle, il se 

parle, et soudain il parle, et la premiére parole n’est jamais la premiére; elle 

a derriére elle, avec elle, en elle tous ces bourdonnements qui n’ont pas 

été proférés, elle est le point d’émergence de tout un monde de murmures 

jusque-la, et depuis combien de temps, submergés. La premiére parole de 

Claudel, c’est le lent affleurement du filet qui raméne toute sa charge, et la 

charge est pesante et tire un peu en arriére, et c’est tout cela qui donne 4 

l'attaque de La Messe Ia-bas sa qualité sous-marine, sa nostalgie et son 

prestige. 

Du Bos’ interpretation however did not remain within the domain of 
formal elements: his thought went beyond the expression, trying to seize the 
faculties which created it: ‘On ne sait pas,’ wrote Barbey d’Aurevilly ‘ce qui 
entre de facultés dans une phrase bien faite.’ To challenge this on ne sait 
pas, to trace back to their origin and to identify the facultés which constitute 
the beauty and perfection of artistic expression — ‘monter le long des pensées 
exprimées juqu’a la personalité unique qui en est la source,’“ to explore 
the dimly-lighted regions of the subconscious, of the inner world where our 
thoughts and feelings are formed, appeared to Du Bos as his proper task. 
When speaking of Walter Pater, he gave the ideal definition of this charact- 
eristic feature of his criticism:” 

Cette descente en profondeur ow les floraisons de la surface sont rattachées 

a leurs longues et inextricables racines, ot la position d’un étre est définie 

en fonction de toute la vie intérieure de cet étre, of nous sont dévoilés les 

motifs multiples, entrecrois¢és, contradictoires parfois, en vertu desquels il 

est ce qu'il est et ne saurait étre autrement.”* 

This attitude is rare in French criticism, which usually concentrates all 
attention on the visible and — in the best sense of the term — evident features 
of a work of art; it indicates a predominant psychological interest in which, 
however, the esthetic element decides the direction and the nature of the in- 
vestigation. Du Bos does not explore this inner world and the subconscious 
for their own sake, but only in as far as they permit him to discover the 
milieu intérteur out of which the work of art grows, those faculties which 


1 bid, VII, 281. 
4“Extraits d’un Journal, p. 85. 
"Approximations IV, 16. 
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constitute the constantes of the artist’s creation. The image Du Bos uses 
(blossoming, long and inextricable roots) indicates that he is well aware of 
the fact that the initial stage which precedes the accomplished work has the 
characteristics of a purely vegetative life, difficult to seize in its hidden rami- 
fications. His study on Flaubert, in which he used for the first time the 
category of milieu intérieur (the expression itself is from Claude Bernard) , 
is an excellent early instance of this critical approach. The following lines, 
taken from a context which alone gives their full meaning, deal with the 
texture of Flaubert’s emotion, i.e., the emotion in as far as it is a force tending 
towards expression in art:” 


Tout sentiment ici tend a se liquifier en sensation, et toute sensation a son 
tour s'immobilise en stupeur. II] existe chez Flaubert comme une intensité 
de la stupeur, et en général une prodigieuse intensité de tous les états dits 
négatifs. Il part, si l’on peut ainsi s’exprimer, de la positivité du négatif. 
La pesanteur de la sensation, et l’absorption que cette pesanteur engendre, 
telle mé parait sa ’constante’; c’est par le degré méme de la prostration et 
par la durée de celle-ci que la sensation finit par acquérir la dignité d’un 
sentiment. A l’égard de la femme, par exemple, l’attitude de Flaubert est 
trés voisine de celle d’Ingres; et si l’on pense, non certes a la netteté du 
tracé, mais 4 cette atmosphére d’étuve qui dans l’oeuvre d’Ingres s’étend a 
bien d’autres figures qu’a celles-la seules du Bain Turc, la Mme Renaud de 
la premiére Education sentimentale est peut-étre ce qui se rapproche le plus 
en littérature de certaines bourgeoises d’Ingres: cette ‘servilité d’amoureux’ 
que Baudelaire relevait chez Ingres, on la retrouve ici: une volupté torpide; 
un appel adressé entre tous les sens 4 celui du toucher par ot la femme 
apparait surtout comme un objet, prend un caractére usuel; cette gour- 
mandise des détails de la parure dont le moindre devient aliment de suc- 
culente songerie; pour tout dire, cette demi-vulgarité qui nait d’un peloton- 
nement sournois de la sensation sur elle-méme, et que peut seule neutraliser 
chez un artiste la vigueur de ligne que possédait Ingres, que Flaubert 
acquerra. 


The following quotation from the study on Valéry captures the state of mind 
underlying, and at the same time, forming the movement of many of Valéry’s 


works:” 

Le nihilisme de Ja pensée de Valéry, c’est le nihilisme d’une pensée 
devant laquelle toutes choses ne cessent de défiler, mais qui semble ne 
pouvoir prendre contact avec chacune d’elles que par l’opération méme qui 
en détache. L’écho, la répercussion dans la conscience est instantanée; 
et aussitét la pens¢e éprouve qu’elle est différente, étrangére, qu'elle est 
toujours en plus: c’est la conscience méme qui lui interdit a tout jamais de 
V'identifier 4 quoi que ce soit. Nihilisme de la pensée qui n’a plus d’objet, 
nihilisme qui distille une tristesse si vaste, si généralisée dans sa cause, qu'elle 
atteint 4 une pureté inhumaine. Dans l’ordre intellectuel, il n’est pas de 
spectacle empreint d’un tragique plus auguste que celui de la faculté de 
penser aboutissant par son acuité méme au néant et a l’autonégation. 


“Approximations I, 162-3. 
“Ibid, I, 10-11, 
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It is in these considerations on the specific character of the artist's faculties 
and their interplay that one finds the echo of the intimate exchange in which 
Du Bos lived with his friends and his preferred authors. His long and con- 
centrated attention upon the rich, diversified human experience increased 
his sense of the unique situation in which each work of art has its origin 
and gave him that contact with life and reality which literary criticism needs 
to compensate for its intellectualism. 

Du Bos’ interest in the poet’s faculties was so great that at times in his 
essays the work is put in the background and it is the poet himself or even 
the human being who attracts the main attention. Though the inquiry still 
centers around the constituent factors of the work, much space is given to the 
poet’s letters, his Journal intime, his autobiography, or the information re- 
ceived from friends and relatives. Such documents may, of course, give the 
key to important aspects of an author’s art and thought, but to many it will 
seem that only the work offers the fullest manifestation of the artist. This 
trend of Du Bos appears only in his studies on literary works. His Journal 
shows that in painting and music the individual work kept all its significance 
and was never abandoned for the sake of the letter or diary. The same is true 
for his conversation, where the poem or novel remained predominant in the 
discussion. 

In the course of his anaylsis of the constantes and the milieu intérieur 
Du Bos was led — as is natural — to proceed from the particular problem, 
the case of a definite author, to a discussion of the problem in general. He 
draws, as it were, concentric circles around the original question without losing 
contact with the author he discusses; the wider implications remain within 
the compass of the specific topic. In his later writings, however, after he had 
accumulated a thorough knowledge of many individual ‘cases,’ certain ideas 
and problems became autonomous: the way in which an author views his own 
existence and the existence of things outside of him, the relation between the 
artist’s personality and his genius, between the artist and his work, the ques- 
tion of the ‘identité intérieure de ]’auteur,’ the degree to which an artist loses. 
himself in his work.” The reader of Proust will recognize here some of the 
questions which haunted the ‘moi’ of A la recherche du temps perdu. Du Bos 
belonged essentially to the génération of Valéry, Proust, Gide, and Claudel. 

There exists in this approach of Du Bos to literature a true blending of 
esthetical and ethical elements, quite different from the introduction into art 
of the ‘moral’ point of view. The poet is not measured by moral standards 
or, as often with Gide, by amoral standards. When Du Bos tried to elucidate 
the relation of the highest faculties of artistic creation to ethical principles, he 
considered these principles only in so far as they constitute the quality of the 


*See with regard to the latter problem his masterful study on Maurice de Guérin in Vigile, 
1930, 4e Cahier, 131-222. 
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work of art; it is the category of quality which links the ethical to the estheti- 
cal, and in quality are included values such as weight, substance, tension, den- 
sity, luminosity. It is a quality which is not entirely spiritual, but which tends 
towards the spiritual, and in this tendency the ethical and esthetical are 
blended. The chapter ‘La littérature et la lumiére’ in Qu’est-ce que la littéra- 
ture? is a remarkable contribution to this field of combined literary and philo- 
sophical criticism. 

The same blending also appears in his conception of an author's indi- 
vidual truth. He once noted in his Journal: ‘. .. si l’on me demandait: 
Trouvez-vous telle pensée de Joseph de Maistre ou de Bossuet ou de Vauven- 
argues ou de Constant, etc., vraie, quelque chose en moi répondrait instinc- 
tivement: sans doute, puisque c’est sa pensée.’” Here, truth is taken first of 
all in the sense of the poet's or artist’s individual genius; at the same time it 
implies an ethical criterion: an artist has a certain responsibility toward his 
genius, his development can be viewed as a gradual fulfillment and manifesta- 
tion of his inner truth; but it is also possible that he betrays it, even loses it. 
The main point is again that such a betrayal or loss would also injure and 
mar the esthetic quality of his work. This search for the unique, inexchange- 
able ‘truth’ reflected in the writing of an author explains why Du Bos in his 
studies concentrated so exclusively on the individual work, which derives 
from this exclusiveness a maximum of existence. 

The point of view manifested in this type of study had at the same time 
a personal significance. Du Bos’ conversion was the profession of faith of an 
anima naturaliter christiana. But in strict opposition to Gide who, after a 
religious crisis (reflected above all in Numquid et tu) , took a definite position 
outside of religion and maintained the chasm between literature and religion, 
Du Bos strove to preserve intact and to fulfill his love of art within his faith. 
One cannot but admire his refusal to impose religious considerations upon an 
author who did not clearly indicate une inquiétude religieuse or whose work 
did not reveal that spirituality which is only the reflex of the religious in the 
human. But if he noticed the sign of a religious unrest, if the work revealed 
a constant concern with the spiritual, he claimed the right to trace it back to 
its true source. In this sense, one may say that for Du Bos it is art which, to 
use Shelley’s words, ‘like a dome of many coloured glass stains the white radi- 
ance of Eternity,’ and we ought not, in Du Bos’ opinion, to forget that the 
radiance manifests Eternity. ‘La communication entre le profane et le sacré,’ 
‘la spiritualité naturelle,’ are the great themes Du Bos studied. He was well 
aware of the fact that not all the elements which enter a work of art are of a 
religious nature; but it was his contention that those virtues which constitute 
the sublime quality and the more than human greatness of the true work of 


“Extraits d’un Journal, p. 86, 
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art are the same which we find in religion. To the faithful, their ultimate in- 
tention and their ultimate source is in God. The series of studies entitled: 
Du spirituel dans Vordre littéraire and Qu’est-ce que la littérature? are in 
principle, though unconsciously, the counterpart to Henri Bremond’s Histoire 
littéraire du sentiment religieux. This conception is as different from the 
romantic or neo-romantic divinisation of art as the medieval conception of 
natura filia Dei is different from the romantic divinisation of nature. Art 
does not take the place of religion, but the highest endowments of the artist— 
inspiration, genius, creative imagination, vision—are the counterpart of re- 
ligious gifts and have their origin in these. For Du Bos, the union of the 
profanum et sacrum as it existed in the thought of the Middle Ages was an 
eternal truth. 

Such a broad conception of literary criticism which comprises the evalua- 
tion of formal elements as well as of the spiritual substance of the work of art 
makes it seem misleading to consider Du Bos as a literary critic in the current 
or strict sense of the term. In this sense, criticism consists in applying certain 
given criteria to a work of art in order to judge and evaluate it. The stand- 
ards by which a work is judged may vary in their appropriateness and subtlety, 
from the rigid Aristotelian set or neo-Aristotelian set of formulae to the 
fluid criteria of impressionism; the frame into which the work is fitted may 
be more or less suitable; but the procedure is essentially the same: it pre- 
supposes that the work is kept at a certain distance and above all that it is 
judged. In this the procedure of the critical mind resembles that of the legal 
mind. Given are the case and a set of rules and definitions; what remains to 
be done is the application of appropriate criteria to the specific case. There 
is, of course, a certain amount of this in Du Bos’ work. No critic can do en- 
tirely without it. However, Du Bos’ attitude is not fundamentally that of 
judging and classifying, but of interpreting. The distance at which the work 
of art is kept in ordinary criticism is bridged; the interpreter tries to elucidate 
the work from within, or, to use a remark of Du Bos himself: ‘La voie de la 
critique idéale est la voie méme de la production, mais parcourue en sens in- 
verse, le critique ayant pour point de départ le point d’arrivée du créateur, et 
pour point d’arrivée son point de départ.’” 

The act of interpretation requires not only an exercise of critical faculties, 
but above all an activity of creative gifts similar to those of the artist himself: 


. .. l'interprétation n’est pas comme au sortir de certaines lectures on serait 
tenté de le croire, un prix de consolation A l'usage des déshérités de la 
pensée; c’est un acte total auquel contribuent toutes les ressources de |’in- 


telligence, toutes les antennes de la sensibilité, la capacité de dilatation de 
l’ame elle-méme.” 


"Extraits d’un Journal, p. 85. 
™=Approximations III, 107, 
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However, the creative gifts do not operate directly, but, as was described 
above, come into action, reach consciousness only through and in the medium 
of the work which is analyzed and interpreted. 

Ce sont ces aspirations créatrices perpétuellement refoulées qui spiritualisent 

l’oeuvre de l’interpréte, le distinguent de ceux qui pour n’avoir jamais senti 

le plus léger tressaillement intérieur ne s’en croient que plus aptes a 

juger.* 

That the desire to create can be suppressed indicates less a lack of vigor 
and spontaneity than the preponderance of reflective and analytical thought, 
a certain excess of consciousness. Nevertheless the experience of a refoule- 
ment, of a repression of the creative élan remains. Bitter as this experience 
may often be, it can lead, as Du Bos clearly saw, to a ‘spiritualisation’ of the 
work of interpretation and at the same time to an understanding of both the 
process of creation and its spiritual implications. 

The repression of the aspirations créatrices is, moreover, a self-imposed 
discipline, the result of a deep respect for the work of art, the refusal of the 
critic to substitute his own ideas and his own conception to the work he is 
studying. The title Approximations, which Du Bos chose for his essays, re- 
flects his conviction that criticism can and ought to consist only in a gradual 
coming closer to, penetrating further into, the work of art, without ever trying 
to exhaust it or to take its place. After all is said and elucidated, the work 
remains as if untouched, surpassing all critical analysis. Criticism can lead 
the reader to the work, but it would have failed in its purpose if it did not 
invite him to establish his own personal contact with it. Here we have the 
reason for Du Bos’ love of long quotations from the original and his delight 
in reading to his friends his favorite ‘textes.’ Albert Béguin, in his ‘Charles 
Du Bos et les textes,’ has clearly seen this peculiarity; after having called at- 
tention to the frequent appearance of the word ‘texte’ in Du Bos’ writings, he 
states: 

Ce mot [texte], sous sa plume, avait retrouvé un halo émotif, presque 

un pouvoir lyrique. Un texte, c'est d’abord cette matiére indissociable et 

complexe, ce tissu qui non seulement ‘traduit’ une pens¢ée ou un événe- 

ment intérieur, mais qui désormais les contient et les retient en lui-méme; 

il en est devenu le lieu, et, lorsqu’il s’agit vraiment d’un texte au sens de 

Du Bos, il n’y a plus moyen de séparer l’idée ou l’expérience de cette ap- 

parence concréte, de ce tissu de paroles, de cet ensemble rhythmique ot 

elles sont définitivement incluses par une véritable incarnation. Le com- 
mentateur ne se propose plus, des lors, que cette grande entreprise qui est 

de constater et de faire constater la présence vivante qui anime la page ou 

le poéme. Et c'est un étonnant spectacle que celui de Du Bos aux prises 

avec un texte, l’expliquant, le reprenant, remonstant 4 ses origines, redes- 

cendant A ses détails, A ses coupes et a ses accidents, palpant et soupesant 

sa matiére.™ 


®1bid., loc cit. 
“Qu’est-ce que la littérature, pp. 213-214, 
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The text provokes the ‘acte total’ of the interpreter’s faculties, and in the 
case of Du Bos these faculties are intimately blended: it is impossible to say 
where the sensuous impression begins and where the intellectual or rational 
element, or even where the higher gifts of meditation and contemplation 
enter. His introductory words to one of his ‘conférences’ throw an interesting 
light on his approach: 

En une suite d’improvisations, je méditerai devant vous sur nos thémes, 
visant 4 donner, a propos de chacun d’eux, une série de coups de sonde dans 
l’exacte acception ot Bergson prend le mot, de coups de sonde portant sur 
telle ou telle région essentielle.* 

Here we have first the elements described above: improvisation, medita- 
tion, not as solitary reflection, but as a form of interchange of thoughts with 
the listener based on a common sympathetic effort. More important, how- 
ever, for the present prablem is the use of Bergsonian categories: sondage, 
and in other passages intuition. The traditional claire et distincte way of 
cognition with its propensity to resolve the given problem into simple ele- 
ments, with its love for definition and a firm, stable outline of every concept, 
with its method of enumeration, derivation, and classification, does not, in Du 
Bos’ opinion, lead to the exploration of the ‘régions essentielles.’ He accepted 
fully Bergson’s criticism of discursive knowledge. It would seem, however, 
that he did not derive his method of investigation from Bergson. The gift 
and use of intuition are inherent in Du Bos’ nature; he found in Bergson only 
its justification and philosophical foundation; he drew from him the convic- 
tion that the usual means of cognition used in criticism tend to paralyze the 
very movement of the artist’s creative faculties and thus, by their limitations, 
falsify the issue. And it is the interplay of these faculties, their multiple 
transitions and ramifications, both in the work and in the artist’s self-elucida- 
tion, which formed, as we have seen, the center of Du Bos’ interpretation. 
The very nature of his mind drew him towards a philosophy which invites us 
to form ‘fluid concepts, capable of following reality in all its sinuosities.’ 

As to the actual procedure of his investigation, his studies seem to indi- 
cate that, after having made a series of detailed observations on the work or 
the author, he formed in his mind, as it were, a global impression, a compre- 
hensive point of view to which contributed, to use his words quoted above, 
all the resources of the intelligence, all the antennae of sensitiveness, ‘la ca- 
pacité de dilatation de l’ame elle-méme.’ The intuition thus formed was not 
an abstraction or a summary, but the result of a slowly growing accumulation 
of observations linked together, ordered in their multiplicity by a sudden in- 
sight; with regard to the subject he studied it was the discovery of the funda- 
mental theme upon which Du Bos then, in a slow and careful elucidation, 
directed his analytical faculties. ‘The analysis is, so to speak, subjected to a 


Approximations VII, 329. 
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form of comprehension which both precedes and surpasses it. Of all modern 
authors, it is again of Proust and his ‘lent et difficile éclaircissement™ of the 
initial ‘exaltation,’ that Du Bos’ method reminds us most. 

Du Bos, for the reasons discussed above, has not always been able to 
‘realize’ in his writings the potential wealth of his ideas and insights, to dis- 
close and clarify their full meaning. Especially in his last publications, where 
the reflection on certain general problems took the place of the interpretation 
of the concrete work, his lack of spontaneous philosophic thought and of 
philosophical training—frankly admitted by himself—prevented him from be- 
ing equal to the task he set for himself: too much is only implied and sug- 
gested, merely indicated and evoked. But even with these shortcomings, the 
issue at stake is always clearly perceptible, thanks to the remarkable lucidity 
of his self-analysis. His Approximations contain not only many masterpieces 
of interpretation; they also raise and clarify the fundamental problems of 
literary criticism, just as his Journal, beside its autobiographical significance 
and its fine observations on esthetic and ethical questions, reflects the problems 
and issues of a generation of not only French but European writers. Those 
who knew him understand why so many of his friends who honored him in 
their hommages link his death, which occurred shortly before the outbreak of 
the war, with the destruction and loss of a common European culture in which 
and for which Du Bos lived. 


™Du cété de chez Swann, 1, 223. Cf. the whole passage. 


HISTORICAL AND CONTEMPORARY BACK- 
GROUNDS OF THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 


Grant McColley 


CIVILIAN PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


Il. THE NAUTILUS AND ARGONAUT 


In the brief preface which introduced “The chambered nautilus’ to read- 
ers of The Atlantic Monthly, Holmes observed: ‘We need not trouble our- 
selves about the distinction between this [the pearly nautilus] and the paper 
nautilus, the Argonauta ...” His scientifically questionable assertion is an 
accurate intimation of the mixture of nautilus and argonaut which was to 
follow. It also reflects a confusion and combination which apparently first 
developed during the 18th century, when the legendary exploits of the argo- 


naut or paper nautilus became attached to the heavy-shelled chambered 
nautilus.’ 


"Atlantic Monthly, I (1858), 468. 

*Detailed descriptions of the nautili and argonauta may be found in Bassler, Resser, 
Schmitt, and Bartsch, Shelled invertebrates of the past and present, Smithsonian Scientific 
Series, X, 1931; Borradaile, Potts, Eastham, and Saunders, The invertebrata, Cambridge, 
England, 1935; and Percy E. Raymond, Prehistoric life, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1939. 
As these and similar works will point out, the two cephalopods belong to two different or- 
ders, the nautilus to the dibranchiats with two gills or lungs and the argonauts to the 
tetra-branchiats. The chambered nautilus lives continuously, both male and female, within 
a relatively heavy shell that is smooth on both surfaces. Beginning at what later becomes 
a central point, the shell of the nautilus is built up on a plane in the ‘widening spiral’ 
aptly referred to by Holmes. Since the section occupied could not be widened, the growing 
animal was forced to add an extension broader than the outside diameter of the part then 
occupied, When each extension reached a certain length, the nautilus sealed the space last 
left vacant by the ‘forward’ movement of its body. A central tube or siphuncle became the 
sole connection between the animal and the segments of the shell previously shut off by 
secretions. The chambered nautilus is more of a ‘bottom-creeper’ than a sailor, and until 
its death or destruction remains in the final and largest section of the shell. 

The shell of the argonaut is curved at one end somewhat like the prow of ancient ships, 
has a patterned and irregular external surface, and is of such light construction that it was 
early compared to paper. It consists of a single ‘chamber,’ open at the top, and is secreted 
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The charming fable which described the argonaut or paper nautilus as 
a sailor equipped with tiny sail, oars, and at times with a rudder, was accepted 
as demonstrated fact by scientific writers from Aristotle in the 4th century 
B.C. through the period of Georges Cuvier in the 19th century. From the 
scientific works of Greece and Rome, the fable passed into classical poetry, 
and was transmitted by both these sources to the Renaissance. Prior to the 
19th century, all the poetic color and philosophic significance which clustered 
about the word ‘nautilus’ came from the true argonaut or paper nautilus. 

During the 19th century the best. known species of chambered nautilus, 
termed by Linneus, Nautilus Pompilius, was utilized as irrefutable evidence 
in support of the Argument from Design. For several decades, the philo- 
sophic and poetic significance which came from this use was combined with 
the prestige acquired by the erroneous inclusion of the chambered nautilus 
in the legend of the paper sailor. The result was a tribrid which was an 
organism described by contemporary science, a creature which held a lesson 
for man, and a poetic entity that stimulated the imagination. Such is the 
chambered nautilus so beautifully described by Holmes. 

The extant natural history of the true nautilus and the argonaut begins 
with Aristotle. Both were regarded as nautili, but at the same time were kept 
distinct. ‘The emphasis of Aristotle’s descriptions was placed upon the argo- 
naut of the Mediterranean rather than the rare nautilus of the tropical 
oceans. Having discussed briefly various kinds of ‘polypi’ or octopods, he 
stated: 

There are two other kinds that inhabit shells, which some persons call 
nautilus or nauticus, and others the egg of the polypus. Its shell [that of 

the first nautilus or modern argonaut] resembles that of the hollow pecten, 

and is not like that which has its shell close together. This animal feeds 

near the land. When it is thrown upon the shore by the waves, after its 
shell has fallen off, it cannot escape, and dies upon the land. These ani- 


mals are small in form. Shit 
. and there is another [the true nautilus], which inhabits a shell like 
a snail. This animal never leaves its shell, but remains in it, like the snail, 


and sometimes extends its tentacula.* 
A subsequent section of the History of animals reports as fact the legend 


of the sailing ‘nautilus’: 


only by the female. When young, the female octopod apparently lives more or less in ae 
paper shell, which she holds by her two top and palmated arms. When observed ee Nlnairat 
she will creep on the bottom with six arms and hold the shell above her. When t € anim 
becomes mature, the shell becomes an egg receptacle, and is gradually filled by the incubat- 
ing eggs and mucus, The female gradually withdraws, and at some stage apparently a 
leases this marine ‘perambulator.’ Once incubation is complete, the new-born eal eas 
leave the shell. It is not known whether mature females repeatedly use the same ae Y 
further incubations, but in any event, the shell is NDEs l)) freed by the animal at some 
time, and because of its lightness is tossed as a ‘shipwreck’ on some neighboring shore. 


®History of animals, IV, i. 16, 
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The nautilus is a polypus unusual in both its nature and its actions, for 
it sails upon the surface of the sea, rising up from the depths of the waters. 
It comes to the surface with its shelis inverted, in order that it may proceed 
more easily to navigate by means of the shell being empty. Once it reaches 
the surface, it turns its shell over. There is a membrane extended between 
two of its arms which is similar to the webbed feet of birds, except that the 
membrane of the birds is thick and that of the nautilus is thin, and like a 
spider’s web. It uses this membrane for a sail when the wind blows, and 
stretches out two of its arms for rudders. If alarmed, the animal fills its 
shell and sinks down into the sea. No one has made any accurate observa- 
tion on the production and growth of the shell.* 


Some four centuries after Aristotle, Pliny added two complementary ac- 
counts of the argonaut. The first description was derived primarily from the 
History of animals, but included interesting additions. The fabled sailor now 
utilized six of ‘his’ arms as oars, and employed a suppositious tail for a rudder. 
Pliny captioned his first version “The nautilus, or sailing polypus’: 


Included among the most remarkable curiosities is the animal which 
bears the name of nautilus, or as some call it, the pompilos. With its head 
upward, it moves to the surface of the water, raising itself by degrees. By 
means of an opening in its body, the animal discharges all the water, and 
this being eliminated like so much bilge it encounters no difficulty in sail- 
ing. Extending its two arms backward, it then stretches a membrane with 
veins between them which is of marvellous thinness. ‘This acts like a sail 
spread before the kind, and at the same time the animal paddles with the 
rest of its arms, steering itself by a tail in the center, which operates as a 
rudder. Thus does it make its way over the sea, imitating the appearance 
of a light Liburnian bark. If anything chances to alarm the animal, it 
promptly draws in water and sinks to the bottom.* 


Pliny’s second account repeats a description, attributed by him to Muti- 
anus, wherein the ‘nautilus’ or ‘pompilos’ is called “The sailing nauplius.’ 
Possibly because the original observer had confused the incubating eggs 
carried in the paper shell with a second animal, this version gave the argonaut 
animal a companion: 


. .. In this shellfish there also is hidden an animal known as the 
nauplius, which has a strong resemblance to the sepia, and takes the shell- 
fish as a companion for its sport. ... The fish has two ways of sailing: 
when the sea is calm, the sailor drops its arms, and as it were, strokes the 
water with a pair of oars; on the other hand, if the wind is right, it turns 
the mouth of the shell to the wind and uses the arms as a rudder. The 
pleasure enjoyed by the shell-fish is to carry the companion, and that of the 
nauplius lies in steering. . .. These two creatures . . . have a natural dis- 
like for man, and it is a fact well-known that it is a bad omen to see them 
thus sailing together, a portent of misfortune to those who observed the 
voyage.® 


“Tbid., IV, ii. 12. 
"Naturalis Historia, 1X, 47 (29). 
*Ibid., IX, 49 (30) 
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From the century of Aristotle to the late Renaissance, natural historians 
and poets limited their descriptions of the ‘nautilus’ to the fabled sailor that 
Pliny had considered a most remarkable curiosity. The second and true nau- 
tilus briefly described by Aristotle was ignored. Curiously enough, the three 
writers most influential in restoring the chambered nautilus to natural history 
published their works within the space of five years. The De Aquatilibus of 
Belon appeared in Paris in 1553, the De Testaceis of Rondelet in Lyon in 
1555, and De Piscium et Aquatilium of Conrad Gesner was printed in 
Zurich during 1558. These related works included highly similar woodcuts of 
a nautilus shell whose curved crest had been partially truncated at the apex: 
Belon under the name ‘Nautilus alter seu secundus’; Rondelet and Gesner un- 
der the caption ‘De Cochlea Margaritifera vulgo dicta.” 

The woodcut of the chambered nautilus which Belon printed in De 
Aquatilibus is the oldest figure of the shell known to exist. His classification 
of the mollusk as ‘Nautilus alter’ resulted from his correct assumption that it 
was the second nautilus which Aristotle described as inhabiting its shell like 
a snail. As the caption used by Rondelet indicates, this second writer re- 
jected Belon’s classification, removed the mollusk from the ‘polypi,’ and dis- 
cussed it in a separate work among a heterogeneous group of marine shells. 
The error largely resulted from Rondelet’s mistaken idea of the size and na- 
ture of the animal referred to by Aristotle, which he seemingly connected with 
the small octopod of the paper shell. One basic reason advanced for rejecting 
Belon’s classification was that such animals ‘trahere concham tantae magnitu- 
dinis non possent’ as that inhabited by the true nautilus. Rondelet does re- 
cord hcewever, that his shell ‘Margaritifera’ was found in two of the regions 
inhabited by the chambered nautilus, the waters south of India and the 
Persian peninsula.* 

As befitted the perfect commentator or encyclopedist of the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance, Conrad Gesner followed both Rondelet and Belon, and 
made additions of his own drawn chiefly from other writers. He placed the 
figure of the chambered nautilus in the section of his work devoted to ‘Diverse 
marine shells,’ identified it by the caption ‘De Cochlea Margaritifera vulgo 
dicta, Rondeletius; and reproduced the text of Rondelet’s description. He 
then reprinted the slightly earlier account of Belon under the heading ‘De 
codem, Bellonius, qui nautilum alterum nominavit quod reprehendit Ron- 


Pierre Belon, De Aquatilibus, 1553, pp. 381 ff.; Guillaume Rondelet, De Testaceis, II, 
xxviii (Lugduni, 1855, pp. 97 ff.) ; Conrad Gesner, De Piscium & Aquatilius, 1558, pp. 284 ft. 
(Francofurti, 1604, pp. 239 ff,). Gesner’s De Piscium constitutes the fourth book of his 
Historia Animalium. Rondelet partially reproduced Belon, and Gesner reprinced the texts 
of both, with substantial additions. 

*Rondelet, ibid. The argonaut or the first ‘nautilus’ mentioned by Aristotle is described 
in Rondelet’s preceding work, De Piscibus, XVII, ix (Lugduni, 1554, PP- 517 ft) . The author 
does not challenge Aristotle’s description of a second nautilus that inhabits a shell. His 
position was that Belon’s shell was not that of Aristotle’s snail-like animal. 
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deletius.’ Gesner then noted that in France (Gallica) the shell was called 
‘Coquille de pourcelene: vel grosse coquille de nacre de perle,’ and quoted 
Cardan’s statement that it was not dissimilar to a shell which is said to come 
from India, together with his subsequent description of this shell.* 

In a subsequent and unrelated portion of De Piscium, Gesner discussed 
both the true nautilus and the paper argonaut. This historically important 
account contains what Robert Owen tended to consider a fragmentary de- 
scription of both the shell and the animal of Nautilus Pompilius.* In the 
opening line of his ‘corrolary,’ the Renaissance naturalist stated that the 
famous English physician, John Falconer (Jo. Fauconerus) had sent him a 
figure (picturam) of a nautilus, together with a descriptive letter. The epistle 
related that Falconer had learned of shell and animal from Caesar Odoni, 
doctor of medicine in Bologna and ‘vir ut humanissimus, who had exhibited 
the nautilus in Italy.” 

Despite this interest in the variously named Nautilus Pompilius, Belon, 
Rondelet, and Gesner gave their great emphasis to the legendary sailor of 
antiquity.” Each naturalist figured the front and back views of the small oc- 
topod, together with the paper shell. Belon, and Gesner following him, 
added striking woodcuts of the famous voyager sailing briskly over the waves. 
Two of the octopod’s arms held the tiny sail aloft. The six remaining tenta- 
cles, placed three on a side, swung backward through the water, with the two 
last apparently functioning both as oars and rudder. By their inclusion in 
generally reputable natural histories, such pictures undoubtedly did much to 
spread and strengthen the belief that the fabled sailor actually existed. 

Brought together in the encyclopedic recapitulation of Gesner, the his- 
tories compiled by the three writers provide substantial evidence of the fame 
and popularity enjoyed by the fabled sailor. ‘The combined versions include 
the well-known descriptions of Aristotle, Pliny, and Aelian, together with 
those by less important natural historians. Among the poets and literary 
writers mentioned, Oppian, Callimachus (through Atheneus), and Lilius 
Gregorius Gyraldus are quoted. The lines from Gyraldus, based on Oppian, 
described the paper nautilus as the model for the ‘frst man or God’ who 
dared open for himself a path across the waters. Gesner compared the fabled 
argonaut with different kinds of ships, particularly the ‘leves et celeres biremes 


°Gesner, op. cit., pp. 284-285. 

*Richard Owen, Memoir on the pearly nautilus, London, 1832, pp. 4-5. Owen described 
Belon as the first writer on natural history who gave an account of ‘and figured the shell of 
Nautilus Pompilius; and . . . installed it in a vacancy which the silence of preceding na- 
turalists during the lapse of ages had occasioned in the animal kingdom of Aristotle.’ 

UGesner, op. cit., p. 734. The sketches based-on the Omdoni nautilus may well antedate 
the figure published by Belon, but apparently have been lost. 

*Belon, op. cit., pp. 381 ff.; Rondelet, De Piscibus, XVII, ix; Gesner, op. cit., pp. 732 ff. 
(Francofurti, 1604, pp. 621 ff.) . 
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Romanis Liburnicae vocantur.’ However, Gesner himself did not go so far as 
Aldrovandi, who declared at the opening of the next century that from the 
achievements credited to the legendary sailor, ‘homines navigia invennerunt.’* 

From Aldrovandi through the 17th century, the historians of nature con- 
tinued to emphasize the paper nautilus and in general said little concerning 
the true genus. The popular compilation which John Johnson entitled 
Thaumatographia Naturalis, to take one of the best-known examples, de- 
scribed the fabled mariner with obvious pleasure. Despite his acknowledged 
indebtedness to Belon, Johnson did not include here the heavy shelled cousin 
that spent much of its active life creeping slowly on the ocean floor. As John- 
son’s pafaphrase of his primary source will suggest, Belon had obtained part 
of his account from Aristotle, less from Pliny, and had added to their descrip- 
tions some details regarding the paper shell which reflect personal observation: 


Bellonius gives an exact description of the Boat-fish. The shell appears 
to consist of three sections, the two sides and tne keel. Nevertheless, it 
consists of one complete piece, with the side sections joined to the keel. 
It generally is as large as we can grasp in [cover with] both hands, and as 
broad as the space between the [base of the] thump and [that of] the fore- 
finger. Yet in thickness the shells do not exceed a piece of parchment. They 
are covered with indentures ending in a round torm, and have ridges at 
the borders. . . . The Boat-fish . . . shell is very brittle, milk white, shining 
and polished, and altogether represents the form of a round ship, for it 
swims on the surface of the sea. That she may ascend the better from the 
floor of the ocean, and sail with an empty boat, the shell is raised with the 
bottom upward. When the Boat-fish has come above the water, she then 
turns her shell. There is, in addition, a membrane extending between the 
forelegs of the Boat-fish similar to that between the toes of water fowl, 
strong, but more thin and like a cobweb. When the wind blows, she sails 
by this, and uses as rudders the many protuberances she has on both sides. 
When frightened she fills her shell full of sea water and immediately sinks. 
She also has a parrot’s beak, and moves with her tentacles as the polypus 


does.** 


To Johnson, as well as to an unknown number of Prodecessars and con- 
temporaries, the ‘nautilus or boat-like fish’ was a ‘wonderful thing’ from na- 
ture. Herein lay the major source of its fame and popularity. Although the 
chambered nautilus was prized as a drinking cup as well as for its symmetrical 
beauty, it was relegated to comparative obscurity because it was neither a 


%Ulissi Aldrovandi, De Mollibus Crustacets, Testaceis, et Zoophytis, Bononiae, 1606; De 


Testaceis, III, v. % ; ; hon 
“Jonson Thaumatographia Naturalis, VUI, xvii. The Latin edition of Amsterdam, 1632, 


is i 17th and 18th centuries. An English translation 
was frequently republished during both the i 
os hs af tation in 1657 under the title, An history of the wonderful things of nature. 
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marvel nor closely associated with significant concepts.* Until an earlier 
champion of the nautilus is found, the honor of first connecting the ‘ship of 
pearl’ with value concepts must go to Robert Hooke, curator and intellectual 
catalyst extraordinary of the London Royal Society. 

In the Micrographia of 1665 and his later Discourses, Hooke brought the 
nautili into two of the international controversies discussed in Part I. The 
first was the important dispute over ‘formed stones’ which was to accelerate 
and virtually end by the close of the 17th century. The second comprised the 
conflict between the idea of extinct or lost species and the doctrine of the full 
creation which gained prominence during the last half of the century, ap- 
parently lay fallow during much of the 18th, and was terminated during the 
first years of the 19th century.” Hooke’s most important contribution to the 
international recognition ultimately given the mollusk was probably his use 
of the chambered nautilus to demonstrate the Argument from Design. 

This premier exposition of the goodness and wisdom of Deity as dis- 
closed by the structure of the nautilus shell is contained in three lectures de- 
livered to the Royal Society during December, 1696.” As reported by William 
Derham, the statements with which Hooke opened the series immediately con- 
nected the cephalopod with the Argument from Design: 


The structure of the shell of the Nautilus, which as it is so very curious, 
and indeed very wonderful; so it is not less instructive to one that shall con- 


Jt perhaps should be added that the general indifference to the chambered nautilus, in 
comparison with the argonaut, did not arise from ignorance. The shell was sufficiently well- 
known to support fame, albeit under the variety of names. Gesner indicated definitely that 
it was known at first hand in 16th century France. The increased exploration that marked 
the 17th century undoubtedly brought additional nautili to the sea-faring nations of Europe. 
The steady growth in private ‘cabinets’ and institutional museums had expanded commen- 
surately the scientific and commercial collection of shells from the south Atlantic; the In- 
dian Ocean, and the south and southwest Pacific. A partial list of European cabinets famous 
during the 17th century is given by Maton and Rackett, ‘Historical account of testaceological 
writers,’ Trans., Lin. Soc,, London, VII (1804) , 119-244, especially Group IV: Musaeographi. 

t*Robert Hooke, Micrographia, Obs. 17; Posthumous works, ed. cit., pp. 281 ff., and passim. 
In Table II, facing p. 284, Hooke figures the cross section of a chambered shell, and one 
which he described as ‘a Japan Nautilus-shell.’ On p. 319 Hooke referred to shells that had 
been brought from the Caucasus, Andes, and other mountains of the globe, another indica- 
tions of the world-wide search for shells which developed increasing momentum during the 
17th century. 

Additional contemporary references to the nautili and their place in the two contro- 
versies cited are made, among others, by John Ray, Observations topographical, p, 127; 
Miscellaneous discourses, p. 112; and Physico-theological discourses, p. 149, in the editions 
cited; and by Robert Plot, op. cit., p. 116. 

“Philosophical experiments and observations of ihe late eminent Dr. Robert Hooke .. ., 
Published by W. Derham, F. R. S., London, 1726, pp. 305 ff. The lectures were presented 
December 2, 16, and 23, 1696. Hooke’s pioneer adventure into Zoo-theology seems generally 
to have been overlooked by scholars, perhaps in part because it was overshadowed by the 
Boyle lectures of 1692, particularly the final three wherein Isaac Newton assisted Bentley in 


developing the clergyman’s famous Confutation of atheism from the origin and frame of 
the world. 
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template on it: and to me, as yet, it appears to be the only instance of a 
contrivance truly wonderful; for that I do not know anything like it in the 
whole genius of fishes, though there are some instances that tend that way. 

It is, in short, this. The creature, it seems, to whom this shell is adapted, 
by accounts we have of it, is an inhabitant of the abyss, or great deep; which 
how deep it is none yet knows, nor will know . . . how far he has ascended to 
come up to the day, or how far he descends to go to his resting-place on 
the bottom of the sea. For these progresses he is said to make, besides his 
voyage, when he sails on the top of the ocean. 

Now being constituted by Nature to perform these, and yet to be with- 
out wings or fins, to help himself by labour to move in any of these three 
ways; it is wonderful to consider, by what a plain and easy contrivance the 
all-wise Creator has endowed him with sufficient faculties to perform the 
same, with very little or no fatigue at all, but to be carried in his chariot, 
or rather ship, from place to place, as he has occasion to change his residence. 


The ‘truly wonderful contrivance’ to which Hooke referred, and subse- 
quently described in extenso, consisted of the diminishing circle of unoccupied 
chambers, separated by septa or partitions, but connected by a central sip- 
huncle or duct. His conclusion was partially correct in its assumption that 
the closed chambers were used to buoy the animal, but quite in error as to 
what actually took place. Hooke believed the animal changed radically the 
contents and the specific gravity of the chambers, and thus could move easily 
either downward, upward, or over the surface of the ocean. His basic ex- 
planation was that the nautilus filled its chambers with water when it desired 
to submerge, and replaced the water with air for rising and floating.” 

Hooke repeatedly emphasized the Argument from Design throughout his 
pioneer lectures in Zoo-theology. He also made that substitution of the 
word ‘Nature’ for the ‘God of nature’ which multiplied during the 18th cen- 
tury, and ultimately resulted in the historical confusion over deism and theism 
which frequently has destroyed the precise meaning of both terms, if such a 
meaning can be said to have existed: 

Now this admirable structure [of the nautilus] seems to me not a mere 
lusus naturae, or a form by chance, to express a variety, but an emanation 

of that infinite Wisdom, that appears in the shapes and structures of all 


other created beings, which is to endow them with sufficient abilities to 
perform those actions, which are made necessary to their well-being. . . .¥ 


*The present conclusion of zoologists is that the chambers contain a gas, different from 
air in its smaller proportion of oxygen, which apparently is kept at certain pressures by 
means of the siphuncle. The gas so buoys the heavy shell that the animal can swim freely. 
Normally, the nautilus moves by a kind of jet propulsion. He takes water into the external 
or mantle cavity, and closes the entry. Powerful contractions of the mantle muscles then 
force the water out through the funnel, and the recoil from this action drives the nautilus 
through the sea. When seriously alarmed, the animal may start by a ‘rocket’ propulsion. 
The water is then expelled directly from the mantle in a volume great enough to ‘shoot’ 
the bouyant shell rapidly from the place it occupied. The animal of the paper nautilus ox 
argonaut likewise moves by water jet propulsion, rather than anything analogous to its 
fabled sail and oars. 

Op, cit., p. 306. 
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Nature, we find, does accommodate every thing for its support and 
well-being, and fit every thing necessary for the carrying on and perfection 

of its designs. . . .” 

Less than a decade following the delivery of Hooke’s lectures in London, 
George Rumph published in Amsterdam his well-known work on the wonder- 
ful rarities discovered in the region of Amboina, an important island of the 
Moluccas, in the Dutch East Indies." The author included a figure and 
verbal description of the animal of Nautilus Pompilius, together with a brief 
accqunt of the nautilus in his native habitat. However, the body of the ani- 
mal described was badly preserved and the former apothecary lacked the skill 
developed by anatomists of the 19th century. The verbal description of the 
soft paris generally was commendable, but the inaccuracies and lack of detail 
in the figure made it useless for scientific purposes, and cast doubt upon the 
entire exposition.” The confusion as to what animal was described also 
affected the influence of the interesting account which Rumph gave of the 
nautilus in his home waters: 

When he floats thus upon the surface, he projects his head and all his 

tentacles, and spreads them on the water with the poop of the shell above 
it. At the bottom of the sea, however, he creeps in the opposite position, 
his boat above him and head and tentacles upon the ground, making fairly 
rapid progress. Keeping himself chiefly upon the ground, he sometimes 
creeps into the nets of fishermen. When the nautili are driven to the sur- 
face by the agitation of waves during a storm, they appear when the deather 
becomes calm, and float in troops on the surface . . . The sailing does not 
continue long. Having withdrawn their tentacles, they upset their boats, 
and return to the bottom. 

The interest in the chambered nautilus shown by Hooke and Rumph, 
like that of Belon more than a century earlier, represented only the attitude 
of isolated individuals. During the last quarter of the 17th century and dur- 
ing the early decades of the 18th, the legendary sailor with the paper shell 
continued to hold the primary and almost exclusive place. Rumph himself 
contributed an article devoted to the tiny mariner, and illustrated it with a 
figure of the sailor and ‘his’ ship. Among the many natural historians who 
delighted to tell of the argonaut, John Fehr wrote on the elegant ship of the 
nautilus, and Sir Robert Sibbald stressed the legendary sailor in his 


*Ibid., p. 313. 

*Rumphius, D’amboinsche Rariteitkamer, Amstelodami, 1705; another ed., 1741. Like 
James Petiver in London, whose museum became famous throughout England, Rumph was 
an apothecary by profession. His Amsterdam museum was costly, and as equally celebrated 
in Hofland and the adjacent sections of Europe. In keeping with the period, Rumph was 
especially interested in curious shells, and acquired probably the best early 18th century 
collection of species brought from the southwest Pacific. The introduction to the Rariteit- 
kamer alludes to the contemporary vogue for cabinets cf natural curiosities, particularly 
shells, which pervaded Holland, and mentions that one rere and beautiful species sold for 
500 Dutch florins. 

=Rumph, op. cit., ed. 1741, pp, 61ff., and Pl. XVII. 
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Nautilogia.® 

During the 18th century there developed in the status of Nautilus Pom- 
pilius one noteworthy change which partially removed it from the semi-ob- 
scurity of a few scientific classifications and pseudo-scientific descriptions. 
This change resulted from a confusion of the two ‘nautili’ that attached the 
fabled attributes of the argonaut to Nautilus Pompilius. It is not known 
precisely when the erroneous legend was attached to the chambered nautilus. 
However, the influential author of Astro-theology and Physico-theology, the 
Rev. William Derham, made such a combination of the legendary and the 
true nautilus in 1726, and his account doubtless contributed materially to the 
confusion which developed within England and ultimately spread to the 
United States. Derham’s marriage of the separate ‘nautili’ of Aristotle and 
the Renaissance writers was made in his introduction to Hooke’s zoo-theologi- 
cal lectures of 1696: 


For the right understanding of this matter I shall give a brief account 
of this animal [the nautilus] from Aristotle, Pliny, Oppian, AElian, Bellonius, 
and their transcribers, Gesner, Aldrovand, and Jonson, viz.: That the nau- 
tilus is an inhabitant of the deep; that it hath three motions, viz. a power to 
raise itself: sink itself to the bottom; that its shell is made very commodi- 
ously for these three motions, with divers cells; that it can erect its shell 
edgeways for sailing; that it hath two (some say three) arms, or claws, with 
a thin and light, but strong membrane between them like that of palmiped 
birds; that this it hoists up and spreads like a sail, and is driven thereby 
on the surface of the sea. Besides which .. . it hath also other parts on 
each side of it, that it lets down to steer and guide its course, as with a 
rudder, so long as no danger threatens from the more powerful animals or 
storms; that then it fills its shell with water, and suddenly sinks to the 
bottom. 

But for the reader’s diversion, if he hath a mind to see Oppian the 
poet’s elegant description of this inhabitant of the waters, as translated by 
Lippius, he may find it in Aldrovand . . . Hine (saith Aldrovand) homines 
navigia invennerunt, et ex eodem Oppiano citat Lilius Gregorius Gyraldus.™ 


“Rumph, ‘De Nautilo Remigante et Velificante.’ Eph. Ac. Nat. Cur., VII (1689), 8£f.; 
Fehr, ‘De Carina Nautili elegantissim,’ Eph. Ac. Nat. Cur., 1V (1686), 210 ff.; Sibbald, 
Nautilogias sive Exercitatio Philosophica de Nautiiis Aliisque Conchyliis Navigera Simili- 
tudine Ornatis, Edinburg, 1690. Rumph personally rejected the idea of a sail spread to the 
breeze by the argonaut, and believed that the animal’s navigation by means of the wind 
resulted from the raised edges of the shell. In his subsequent writings, he developed the 
most accurate description of the animal made until the 19th century, but admitted that the 
palmations of the two long arms might be as useful for sailing as in rowing. . Even today, 
so Dr. Harold A. Rehder of the National Museum has been so kind as to inform me, the 
life history of the argonauta has not been unfolded. We must therefore consider charitably 
the errors of a pre-scientific age that had little to guide its investigations and conclusions. 

*Hooke, Philosophical experiments, ed. cit., pp. 304-305. The reader of the Essay on Man 
is familiar with Pope's free translation of the key descriptive lines from Oppian, Halieut. 
se swim on the surface of the sea, on the back of their shells, which exactly re- 

semble the hulk of a ship: they raise two feet like masts, and extend a membrane 
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At mid-century the two ‘nautili’ were discussed in three anonymous arti- 
cles published in The gentleman’s magazine, an established English periodical 
that carried as its motto the Latin phrase subsequently adopted by the United 
States of America: E Pluribus Unum. The first of these articles is the most 
significant.* The anonymous author stated that there are two principal di- 
visions of the nautili, ‘the paper nautilus having only one cavity, and the 
chambered nautilus which has many,’ and correctly observed that the species 
with the ‘tender paper-like structure of the shell . . . seems to be the kind 
which was known to the earliest writers on this subject, and I believe is the 
only one found in those seas, with whose productions the ancients were in any 


degree acquainted.’ The writer then devoted his description exclusively to 
tht chambered nautilus.” 


Having made the reservation that further information should be obtained 
on ‘this and other circumstances,’ the author attached to Nautilus Pompilius 
the legend which historically belonged to the argonaut. Somewhat like the 
account presented by Hooke, the greater part of the article consisted of solid 
description of the chambered shell, and less directly than Hooke, linked the 
true nautilus with the Argument from Design. The writer observed: 


Ignorant as we are, of a multitude of circumstances relating to it, 
enough appears to strike us with admiration of the wisdom of the Archi- 
tect; and . .. it may perhaps induce us to think that He who has given 
being and perfection to an immensity of creatures, vastly inferior to us in 
the most essential attributes, and enabled them to fill up the station alloted 
them with propriety, has not denied us the like privileges . . 


between, which serves as a sail; the other two [so Pope] feet they employ as oars 
at the side.’ 


They are usually seen in the Mediterranean. The quotation was used by Pope to 
substantiate his frequently cited couplet from III, 177-178: 
Learn of the littie Nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 

*Of the nautilus,’ Gentleman’s magazine and historical chronicle, XXI1 (1752), 6 ff. 
The two remaining articles are the ‘Account of the fossil nautilus,’ ibid., p. 301, and the 
concluding part of the ‘Natural history of shells,’ ibid., XXV_ (1755), 128. 

™Apparently speaking of the chambered nautilus. the anonymous author previously had 
said ‘the Nautilus is a shell that has been long known, and its structure much admired by 
the curious.’ He added that there was need for a more complete ‘account of the way of life 
and mechanism’ of the animal, and earnestly requested information from ‘British subjects 
. + + who traverse the seas where this fish is indigenous.’ Subsequent to the passage quoted in 
the text, the author mentioned that the chambered nautilus: 

is brought to us from the East Indies . . .; they seem to have been a long time in 
‘great estimation there, as appears from the pains, art, and expence bestowed upon 
them, in polishing, carving, and mounting them for various uses. Our first naviga- 
tors to those parts of the world seem to have been struck with their beauty, and 


generally purchased some of them from the inhabitants, to grace the cabinets of 
the curious in Europe. 
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During the second half of the 18th century, the confusion of the cham- 
bered nautilus and the legendary paper sailor was accentuated by the increas- 
ing use and growing authority of the Linnean classification. By a transfer 
that must have been extremely disconcerting for several decades, Linneus ap- 
propriated for the chambered nautilus the two names which Pliny and his 
followers had applied exclusively to the argonaut of the paper shell—nautilus 
and pompilius—and combined the two as Nautilus Pompilius.”. One signifi- 
cant product of the classification and its transfer of terms was that a number 
of reputable encyclopedias and dictionaries restricted their basic or original 
definition of ‘nautilus’ to the chambered Nautilus Pompilius of Linneus. 
Their accounts then described the fabled properties of the better known sailor 
of antiquity, and directly or indirectly attached the legend to the Linnean 
‘nautilus.’ The more comprehensive accounts then concluded with an expo- 
sition of Nautilus Pompilius and its chambered shell. This understandable 
but curious mélange is illustrated by the account which appeared in the sub- 
stantial third edition of the Encyclopaedia britannica, published during the 
final decade of the century. 

The third edition of the Britannica appeared in the United States as the 
first edition of the Encyclopaedia.* The account which it gives of the nauti- 
lus has a double interest, for the Encyclopaedia was one of the three sources to 
which Holmes referred the curious reader: 


Nautilus, in zoology a genus belonging to the order of vermes testacea 
(Linnaeus). The shell consists of one spiral valve, divided into several 
compartments by partitions. . . . 

Bonani observes, that this genus of shell-fish is very well named from 
the Greek Nautilos, which signifies both “a ship” and “a sailor’; for that 
the shells of all the nautili carry the appearance of a ship with a very high 
poop. ... It is by some imagined, that men first learned the art of naviga- 
tion from this animal. 

The most remarkable division of the Nautili is into the thin and thick- 
shelled kinds. The first is called Nautilus Papyraceus; and its shell is indeed 
no thicker than a piece of paper. . . . This species is not at all fastened to 
its shell. . .. When this species is to sail, it expands two of its arms on high, 
and between these supports a membrane, which it throws out on this oc- 
casion; this serves for its sail, and the other two arms it hangs out of its 
shell. . . . When the sea is calm, it is frequent to see numbers of these 
creatures disporting them selves in this manner. .. .” 


"The paper nautili, which Linneous also considered as a single species representing a 
genus, were classified at the same time as Argonauta Argo. During this period, but slightly 
earlier than the Systema naturae of Linneus, Gaultiere had reclassified the ‘Nautilus Primus 
or argonaut as a Cymbium, and figured it in Tables XI-XII of his Index Testarum Conchy- 
liorum quae adservatur in Musaeo Nicolai Gaultiert Philosophi et Medici, published at 
Sanath or a dictionary of arts, sciences, and miscellaeous literature .., Philadel- 
phia, 1798. The edition also was issued in parts, 1790-1797. 
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The account which the Encyclopaedia (and the Britannica) gave of the 
‘other’ or chambered nautilus is the more accurate, and pointed out that this 
is the shell ‘some authors call . . . the Concha Margaritifera.’ The name ap- 
parently was selected because ‘of the fine colour on its inside, which is more 
beautiful than any other mother of pearl, since it has not been observed that 
this species of fish ever produces pearls.’ The description mentioned with dis- 
favor the erroneous idea that the nautilus lived in all or several of the com- 
pleted chambers, and at times moved its body through the outside of these 
cells. This idea may have some historical connection with Holmes’ line, “Till 
thou at length art free’: 


The other nautilus, whose shell is thick, never quits that habitation. 
This shell is divided into 40 or more partitions. . . . Through this hole there 
runs a pipe of the whole length of the shell. It is supposed by many, that 
by means of this pipe the fish occasionally passes from one cell to another; 
but this seems by no means probable, as the fish must undoubtedly be 
crushed to death by passing through it. It is much more likely that the fish 
always occupies the largest cavity of its shell . . . and never removes out of 
WUKE oo} 


In the compressed version utilized by Noah Webster in his American dic- 
tionary—the second reference which Holmes cited—the Encyclopaedia’s ac- 
count of the nautilus became the description of an animal with a chambered 
shell that voyaged with sail and oars: 


Nautilus. . . . A genus of marine animals, whose shell consists of one 
spiral valve divided into several apartments by partitions. There are many 
species. This animal, when it sails, extends two of its arms, and between 
them supports a membrane that serves as a sail. With two other arms it 
rows or steers. Encyc. Learn of the little nautilus to sail. Pope.” 


The 18th century transfer of the fabled powers of the argonaut to Nauti- 
lus Pompilius, although not predominant, remained active through the first 
third of the 19th century and was continued by isolated writers after 1850. 
Among others, the ‘sailing chambered nautilus’ was described by Peter Mark 
Roget in his Bridgewater treatise, the last of the three sources to which 
Holmes directed the inquiring reader. In the section which Roget devoted 
to cephalopods, he had previously described the argonaut or paper nautilus in 
a truly poetic vein: 


The shell of the Argonaut is exceedingly thin, and almost pellucid, 
probably for the sake of lightness, for it is intended to be used as a boat. 


»Webster, An American dictionary of the English language . . . in two volumes. New 
York, 1828. The abridged edition of New York, 1836, confined its definition to: ‘Nautilus, n. 
A shell-fish which extends a membrance for sailing.’ The edition of 1846 expanded this 
decription only slightly: ‘Nautilus, n, A genus of marine animals. The nautilus, when it 
sails, extends two of its arms, and between these supports a membrance that serves as a sail.’ 
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For the purpose of enabling the animal to avail itself of the impulses of 
the air, while it is thus floating on the waters, nature has furnished it with 
a thin membrane, which she has attached to two of the tentacula, so that it 
can be spread out like a sail to catch the light winds which waft the animal 
forward on its course. While its diminutive bark is thus scudding on the 
surface of the deep, the assiduous navigator does not neglect to ply its 
tentacula as oars on either side, to direct, as well as accelerate its motion. 
No sooner does the breeze freshen, and the sea become ruffled, than the 
animal hastens to take down its sail, and quickly withdrawing its tentacula 
within its shell, renders itself specifically heavier than the water, and sinks 
immediately into more tranquil regions beneath the surface.” 


Roget introduced his subsequent description of Nautilus Pompilius by 
stating that the chambered nautilus ‘is provided with a similar sailing appa- 
ratus.’ The English physician then outlined correctly the growth of Nautilus 
Pompilius: 


The animal, finding itself cramped in the narrower part of the spire, 
draws up that portion of the mantle which occupied it, thus leaving a vacant 
space. ... The mantle .. . immediately begins to secrete calcareous matter, 
which is deposited in the form of a partition, stretching completely across 
the area of the cavity. As the animal proceeds to increase in size, and to 
occupy a wider portion of the external shell, the same necessity soon recurs, 
and the same expedient is again resorted to. 


Through a footnote, Roget emphasized the ‘extreme’ prevalence of com- 
parable chambers within such spiral fossil shells as the Cornua Ammonis— 
previously compared with the nautilus by Robert Hooke—and such straight 
cones ‘as the Bacculite and Orthoceratite.’ 

The attribution of sailing powers to the heavy-shelled Nautilus Pompilius 
undoubtedly made the species much better known to the 18th and early 19th 
centuries. Both directly and indirectly, this curious transfer from the argo- 
naut intensified the desire of zoologists to obtain more complete and first-hand 
information. However, since the attribution was grounded on double error, 
it contributed nothing more than a temporary foundation. The elements 
which were significant in ultimately making the chambered nautilus out- 
standing to scientific men of the 19th century were three, the first of which 
was implied by the footnote of Roget. The genus nautilus is related to many 


Roget, Animal and vegetable physiology, considered with reference to natural theology, 
Philadelphia, 1836, pp. 191 ff. The expression, ‘renders itself specifically heavier than the 
water,’ suggests a borrowing from Nautilus Pompilius, as described by Hooke and others. 
I cite the American edition as the one more accessible to Holmes. Roget, the celebrated 
author of the Thesaurus which bears his name, was Secretary of the Royal Society, Professor 
of Physiology in the Royal Institution, and Consulting Physician to the Queen Charlotte's 


Lying-in Hospital. 
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extinct genera of cephalopods; its life span in geological time is relatively ex- 
tended, and its few species constitute the only living representatives of the 
innumerable cephalopods with external chambered shells that flourished dur- 
ing the hundreds of million years that stretched from the early Cambrian to 
the late Cretaceous periods. 

Once the necessary frame of geological reference had been outlined, the 
shells of fossil and living nautili provided trustworthy evidence concerning 
the obscure history of the earth. The animal of the living genus was the one 
organism from which comparative anatomists could partially reconstruct the 
extinct beings to which it was related, and, with the assistance of other data, 
develop a scientific classification of the cephalopods, the highest family of 
invertebrates. To the exponents of Natural Theology—and the normally 
theistic scientists of the era included many such men—the nautilus appeared 
to contribute demonstrative evidence in support of the Argument from 
Design. 

During the first years of the 19th century, Lamarck introduced the 
chambered nautilus in proof of a basic conception that for several decades was 
discussed vigorously, and often adversely—the theory that the climate of the 
earth had undergone changes, and that regions of Europe now in the temper- 
ate zone had once been subject to tropical or sub-tropical temperatures. The 
first of the great masters of fossil shells declared that the polyp formations 
found on the high peaks of the Pyrenees indicated the climate of that latitude 
had changed. These are, he added, not the only monumens which demon- 
strate the necessity for recognizing that the climate of the region had once 
been quite different, for the fossil shells found so abundantly in France are 
analogues of shells which actually exist in tropical regions (pays chauds). In 
concluding his argument, Lamarck asked rhetorically: ‘N’est-il pas remar- 
quable de trouver parmi les fossiles de la France le Nautilus Pompilius, Lin., 
qui ne vit actuellement que dans la mére des Indes et dans celle qui baigne 
les Moloques?”™ 

Subsequent investigations by other naturalists disclosed that the older 
tertiary deposits of Siberia also contained large fossil shells of the genus nauti- 
lus, which with other supporting evidence indicated the former existence of a 
semi-tropical climate in that northern latitude. In the hands of Deshayes, 
Costa, Guidotti, Bonelli, Lyell, and other paleontologists, the evidence pro- 
vided by the nautilus and other genera of shell-cased cephalopods, together 
with that assembled from many kinds of tropical and sub-tropical mollusks, 
was focused on the question of climatic change. Numerous shells common to 


"J. B. Lamarck, ‘Considerations sur quelques faits . . .' Annales du museum, VI (1805), 
46-47, Lamarck’s hypothesis as to the causes which had produced climatic change, together 


with the specific mutations that resulted, was incorrect, but not his proof that change had 
occurred. 
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both the Mediterrannean and the tropical seas were found to grow larger in 
the warmer tropical waters of the Indian Ocean and Pacific. At the same 
time, living Mediterrannean species were found to be smaller than their fossil 
analogues deposited within strata laid down during earlier ages." During the 
latter half of the 19th century the evidence provided by shells and other fauna, 
living and fossil flora, and other elements were employed more extensively 
and more precisely to determine the successive alternations of warmer and 
colder eras. 

For eighty years after the anonymous writer of The gentleman’s magazine 
had earnestly requested the aid of travelers, the animal of Nautilus Pompilius 
remained in the unsatisfactory obscurity left by Rumph’s account.* In the 
summer of 1829 the honor of discovery came to George Bennett, member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons and Fellow of the Linnean Society of London. 
The animal was sighted and captured alive off Erromanga, an island of the 
New Hebrides group located in the eastern part of the Coral Sea, slightly 
north and east of New Caledonia.“ Bennett gave a reporter's account of the 
animal and its capture in his Journal, a more formal description in the Lon- 
don Medical gazette, and, on his return to England in July, 1831, presented 
the preserved specimen to the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons.* 
The College’s Hunterian Professor of Anatomy made the dissection, and pre- 
sented the scientific world with its long awaited description of the animal. In 
1832, the institution published Richard Owen’s classic Memoir on the pearly 
nautilus, and gave the specimen which made it possible an honored place in 
the Hunterian Museum. 

The celebrated English anatomist opened the Memoir with a condensed 
statement of the scientific and philosophic importance of his assignment. 
‘The true relations of every class of animals,’ he observed, ‘are now acknowl. 
edged to depend for their development chiefly on anatomical investigation.’ 
Somewhat later he noted: 


Cf. Lyell, Principles, 1837, I, 97 ff. Lyell and other investigators of his period carefully 
correlated the evidence of climatic change provided by shells with that which Adolphe 
Brongniart and other paleobotanists developed from fossil and living flora. Fossil botany 
was particularly important in America. 

During these eight decades, and especially from the end of the 18th century, the necessity 
for finding the animal of Nautilus Pompilius was intensified by the added significance which 
all mollusks acquired from their fundamental place in the systemic work of Cuvier, Pallas 
and numerous other scientists. It also was augmented by the decided trend toward more 
‘natural’ systems of classification, which required the detailed analysis and comparison of 
organized beings. 

*The chambered nautilus ranges westward in the Indian Ocean many thousand miles 
from the Coral Sea. Dr. Holmes chose for the habitat of the nautilus in his poem a region 
where ‘coral reefs lie bare,’ or apparently the Coral Sea. 

*Bennett, Journal, August 24, 1829. I have been unable to locate a copy of the London 
Medical gazette, Volume VIII, which Owen cites in his Memoir (p, 8) as containing the 
more formal account and a figure of the animal (pp. 729 ff.) . 
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The most important and unexpected results have been obtained from 
the disection of the Cephalopods, which, under a form approaching to that 
of the Polype, disguise an organization as rich in the variety of parts, as it 
is peculiar in their mode of arrangement. Hence they have afforded one of 
the strongest arguments against the theory of the simple and unbroken 
series, for a long time supposed to be the natural distribution of the animal 
kingdom; and they have subsequently been deemed not less adverse to a 
more modern doctrine, which, ascending to the consideration of the analogies 
presented in the materials of individual organisms, seeks to reduce their 
varied plans of composition to a principle of unity.” 


In concluding the more generalized portion of his introduction, Owen 
alluded to the long search that had been made for the animal which con- 
structed this chambered shell, and pointed out the unique place it had 
acquired: 


The size and singular formation of the shell of Nautilus Pompilius, and 
above all, the obscure notices which we possess respecting its inhabitant — 
just sufficient to excite without allaying curiosity, — have long rendered this 
animal a peculiar desideratum in zoology. And as in other sciences residual 
phaenomena become interesting in proportion as their number is diminished 
by extended investigation, so of late years the capture of this animal has 
been looked for with increased solicitude, from the perfection which the 
history of the known Cephalopods has attained through the researches of the 
great anatomist [Cuvier] above quoted. Not only, however, is the acquisi- 
tion of this species peculiarly acceptable from its relation to the Cephalopods 
of the present creation, but it is at the same time the living, and perhaps 
the sole living, archetype of a vast tribe of organized beings, whose fossilized 


remains testify to their existence at a remote period, and in another order 
of things.” 


It lies beyond the scope of the present inquiry to attempt any evaluation 
of the contribution made by Owen’s Memoir, either intrinsically or in relation 
to the work done by subsequent anatomists. In general, Owen ranked the 
organization of the animal Nautilus Pompilius between that of the shell-less 
members of the cephalopod family and the lower groups of mollusks. In 
common with the octopods, but normally to a lesser degree, the animal was 
considered comparable to the inferior vertebrates in some parts of its organi- 


"Memoir, ed. cit., p. 1. Owen included the statement: 
The characteristic peculiarity in the disposition of the organs of this remarkable 
class has, indeed, been considered in some measure reconcileable to the higher 
types; and the advocates of the doctrine of M, :Geoffroy St. Hilaire (Principes de 
philosophie zodlogique, 1830, pp. 35 ff.) have endeavoured to produce a semblance 
of conformity between the Cephalopoda and the Vertebrata. On the other hand, 
the Baron Cuvier (Annales des sciences naturelles, XIX, 241 ff) . . . seems equally 
disinclined to admit a conformity of organization between the Cephalopoda and 
the inferior groups of Mollusca .. . 
*Ibid., p. 2. Owen's expression, ‘the present creation,’ was grounded on the current 
doctrine that old genera and families were successively, and in a loose sense of the word, 
periodically exterminated by Deity, and new groups created. 
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zation. Several passages in his analysis also bear directly on ideas which 
Holmes utilized in his poem. One of these sections illustrates the probable 
scientific basis for the expression ‘dim dreaming life,’ and a second disposed 
bluntly of the modern legend of the sailing chambered nautilus: 


As there has been occasion to observe a degree of inferiority in the brain 
of Nautilus, so also we find a corresponding simplicity in the eye, which is 
far from presenting those complexities of structure that render it so re- 
markable an organ in the Dibranchiate Cephalopods. Indeed, it here ap- 
pears to be reduced to the simplest condition that the organi of vision can 
assume, without departing altogether from the type which prevails through- 
out the higher classes. For although the light is admitted by a single orifice 
into a globular cavity or camera obscura, and a nerve of ample size is appro- 
priated to receive the impression, yet the parts which regulate the admission 
and modify the direction of the impinging rays are entirely deficient. . . . It 
is possible that the actions of some of the parts may have been so modified 
as to compensate more or less for the absence of others which are usually 
deemed essential to complete vision; otherwise we must suppose the sense 
of sight in the Pearly Nautilus to be 1educed to the simple consciousness of 
the reception of light... .* 

Respecting the economy of these genera, we may infer from Nautilus 
that they were chiefly confined by the limitation of their locomotive faculties 
to creeping at the bottom of the sea, and that one of the offices assigned 
them in the scheme of nature was to restrain within due limits the crustace- 
ous and testaceous tribes around them. Granting them, indeed, the power 


of rising and floating on the surface, yet their navigation . . . can no longer 
be supposed to have been aided by the fabled sails and oars of the Ar- 
gonaut.” 


The Memoir of Owen answered many important questions regarding the 
nautilus but at the same time intensified further the efforts of zoologists to ob- 
tain additional specimens. The Museum of Paris, so Valenciennes reported, 
repeatedly urged numerous voyageurs who traversed the seas where nautilus 
lived to secure an animal for that institution. During 1840, a second speci- 
men suitable for scientific examination was found, donated to the Museum, 
and on its arrival in Paris was dissected by Valenciennes. His resulting Nou: 
velles recherches sur le nautile flambé,’ first read in sections to the Académie 
des Sciences, and subsequently published in the Archives, confirmed the 
greater part of Owen’s findings. Chiefly in the areas where the specimen used 


=[bid., pp. 39-40. 
*Ibid., p. 53. The excellent Shelled invertebrates of the past and present (Smithsonian 


Scientific Series, X), has unfortunately included one of those errors, usually Hoe ris 
supposedly sound secondary sources, which even the most substantial Lceh fall i to, — 
states (p. 345) that ‘the legend of the chambered nautilus sailing grace ul y ae pire eee 
of the sea, dates back at least to Pliny.’ Pliny of course does not mention ‘ A a : 
nautilus, and as this inquiry has attempted to emphasize, the attachment of sail and oar 
to the genus was a modern transfer from the ancient argonaut tradition. 
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for the Memoir was imperfect, Valertciennes made significant corrections.” 
Other gaps remained, however, for the animals sent to England and France 
were both females, and neither had been accompanied by its own shell. 
‘These lacunae were largely filled a decade later by Van der Hoeven, who dis- 
sected the rst male animal known to scientific inquiry, and figured a Nautilus 
Pompilius in its own shell. 

During the middle decades of the 19th century, the scientific recognition 
received by the chambered nautilus increased its importance as evidence to 
support the Argument from Design. In England, where this use of the 
nautilus appears the most prevalent, the best known adaptation was deveolped 
by William Buckland in an extended section of his Bridgewater treatise. 
There was, however, an earlier and highly influential work which should not 
be neglected. This book is James Parkison’s Organic remains of a former 
world, published in three large quartos at London, 1804-1811. The author 
also supported actively the then controversial fact of extinct species, includ- 
ing genera of nautiloids and ammonoids, and declared that the loss and re- 
placement of old species by new demonstrated the continued activity of 
Divine Providence: 


The loss of . . . [some] species or genera, and the late creation of others, 
are circumstances which strongly militate against both these hypotheses. It 
must, however, be acknowledged, that some accurate inquirers have doubted 
whether a single species has been thus lost. Brugiére attempted to account 
for this apparent extinction of several species of shell-fish, by supposing 
that there are many genera, and even families, which live constantly in the 
lowest depths of the sea. These animals, which he termed Pelagian, being 
entirely out of the reach of man, can only, he supposed, become known to 
him by the mineralized remains of those shells, which have been left in 
parts over which former seas have flowed. Among these shells he places 
the Ammonite, the Belemnite, and the Orthoceratite; but it is expected 
that it will be shown in the following pages that all these shells possess a 
peculiar structure, which belongs to such an organization, as would have 
enabled those animals to raise themselves up to, and even support them- 
selves at, the surface of the water. 

Many have been led to doubt the total extinction of some species, and 
the late creation of others, as circumstances which would be incompatible 


“Comptes rendus, XII (1841), 21, 174; Archives du museum, I (1841), 257-314, Valen- 
ciennes included (pp. 305-6), a limited comparison of Nautilus Pompilius and Nautilus 
Umbilicatus, the only two species of the genus then identified. 

“Van der Hoeven’s account of the male animal is given, at varying lengths, in Tijdschrift 
voor de Natuur Wetenschappen, 1 (1848), 67-75; Report, B. A, A. S., Transactions of the 
Sections, XVII (1848), 77; and ‘Contributions to the knowledge of the animal of Nautilus 
pompilius,’ London Zool. Soc. Transactions, V (1862), 21-28. The last article, read to the 
Zoological Society in January, 1850 is the most comprehensive, and included more accurate 
figures and various anatomical refinements, several of which are credited by Van der Hoeven 
to W. Vrolik’s study in the Tijdschrift, 11 (1848), 312-315. One of Van der Hoeven’s speci- 
mens was obtained for him by the former Netherlands’ Minister for the Colonial Department. 
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with the power and wisdom of the Almighty, who, they conceive, would 
have formed a creation so complete at first, as to have required no subse- 
quent change. Without dwelling on the impropriety of such modes of 
reasoning, it must be observed, that the facts are indubitable, and afford a 
direct proof of the Creator of the universe continuing a superintending 
providence over the works of his hands.” 


Parkinson devoted ten quarto pages to his account of the nautilus and 
related groups. Approximately one-third of his text revolved about the 
function of the individual chambers and the central siphuncle is making ‘the 
animal buoyant or not.’ His discussion of the nautili is confined wholly to 
Nautilus Pompilius, since as he said, ‘We at present know... but one 
species of nautilus, N. Pompilius’: 


We have thus, I trust, by the fossil remains of this genus, obtained a 
confirmation of the opinion of Hooke, and established the fact of a con- 
tinued tube, capable of dilation and contraction, passing through all the 
chambers of the shell. From what source the gaseous matter is derived with 
which this tube is filled, and in what manner the animal effected those 
modifications . . . on which the variation of its buoyancy depended, are 
subjects of inquiry still demanding the assiduous attention of the naturalist, 
and on which I will not pretend to hazard a conjecture. 

The power of raising or sinking the shell appears, from the observations 
just made on the siphuncular membrane, to depend on this organ alone: 
some other use remains, therefore, to be found for the closed cavities of 
the chambers. With these it is observable, that the animal preserves no 
communication, except for the passage of the siphunclus; he closing each 
chamber, and, as agreeable to the increase of his growth, he forms himself a 
new dwelling. 

Hence it appears, I think highly probable, that the only use of the 
vacuities formed by these numerous chambers, is to counteract the weight 
of the increasing mass of the animal, and of the thick shell; and thereby to 
render the whole so nearly the weight of the water, that the difference 
arising from the simphuncular membrane being contracted or dilated, may 
occasion the mass to swim or sink. It will, I trust, appear in confirmation 
of this opinion, that . . . in the belemnite, another contrivance is adopted, 
aparently for the production of this effect.“ 


In his two-volume contribution to the Bridgewater treatises, the Reverend 
William Buckland discussed Nautilus Pompilius at length under the caption: 


“Parkinson, op. cit., III, xiii ff. One of the most important works:in the 18th century 
from the point of view of relating mollusks to the Argument from Design was apparently 
the Testaceo-theologia of Lessers (2nd. ed. 1756), which I have as yet been unable to obtain. 

“Ibid., III, 102-103. The closing sentence of the second paragraph quoted from Parkinson 
may be compared with the latter half of Holmes’ third stanza. 
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‘Proofs of design in the mechanism of fossil chambered shells.’ “ In keeping 
with Hooke, Parkinson and other writers, Buckland assumed correctly that 
the animal used the unoccupied chambers and siphuncle in connection with 
processes that decreased its total specific gravity. Like these predecessors, he 
also was incorrect in his explanation of the particulars involved, with the 
result that his general comments are more illuminating than a further repeti- 
tion of pseudo-scientific detail. This is particularly true of his introductory 
statements, which provide some additional evidence of the broad significance 
of chambered shells to many intelligent men from that generation: 


I select these [chambered shells], first, because they afford proofs of 
mechanical contrivances, more obviously adapted to a definite purpose, 
than can be found in shells of simpler character. Secondly, because the use 
of many of their parts can be explained by reference to the economy and 
organization of the existing animals, most nearly allied to the extinct fossil 
genera and species with which we are concerned. And, thirdly, because 
many of these Chambered Shells can be shown, not merely to have performed 
the office of ordinary shells, as a defence for the bodies of their inhabitants; 
but also to have been hydraulic instruments of nice operation, and delicate 
adjustment, constructed to act in subordination to those universal and un- 
changing Laws, which appear to have ever regulated the movements of 
fluids. This history of Chambered Shells illustrates also some of those 
phenomena of fossil conchology, which relate to the limitation of species to 
particular geological formations; and affords striking proofs of the curious 
fact, that many genera, and even whole families, have been called into ex- 
istence, and again totally annihilated, at various and successive periods, 


“On June 28, 1838, the Rev. H. Moseley of St. John’s, Cambridge, presented to the Royal 
Society of London an unusual paper ‘On the geometrical forms of turbinated and discoid 
shells,’ which subsequently was printed in the Philosophical transactions, CXXVIII (1838), 
351-370. Partially influenced by the Platonic concept that Deity geometrizes in His works, 
Moseley developed an ‘Argument from geometric design’ which gave the most important 
place to the chambered nautilius (pp. 353-354) : 


The [shell of] Nautilus Pompilius is generated by the revolution about its 
shorter diameter of a plane curve, approaching very nearly to a semiellipse. , . 
Continually enlarged by the animal, as the construction of its shell advances .. . 
the operculum measures the progressive widening of the spiral chamber, by the 


progressive stages of its growth. The spirial of the operculum is then a logarithmic 
spiral. . 


That the same edge which fitted a portion of the first less section should be 
capable of adjustment, so as to fit a portion of the next similar but greater section, 
supposes a geometrical provision in the curved form of the chamber of great ap- 
parent complication and difficulty. But God hath bestowed upon this humble 
architect the practical skill of a learned geometrician, and he makes this provsion 
with admirable precision in the curvature of the logarithmic spiral which he-gives 
to the section of the shell... . 
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during the progress of the construction of the crust of our globe. The 
history . . . shows that it is not always by a regular gradation from lower to 
higher forms of organization, that the progress of life has advanced, during 
the early epochs of which Geology takes cognizance. . 

It will appear, on examination of the shells of fossil nautili, that they 
have retained, through strata of all ages, their aboriginal simplicity of struc- 
ture; a structure which remains fundamentally the same in the Nautilus 
Pompilius of our existing seas, as it was in the earliest fossil species that we 
find in the Transition strata.* 


By way of finale to his extended discourse on the nautilus, Buckland ex- 
pressed the firm conviction that if it can be shown: 

That the same principles of mechanism, under various modifications, 
have prevailed from the first commencement of organic life unto the present 
hour, we can hardly avoid the conclusion which would refer such unity of 
organization to the will and agency of one and the same intelligent First 
Cause, and lead us to regard them all as ‘emanations of that Infinite Wisdom, 
that appears in the shape and structure of all other created beings.’ “ 


The growth of the modern legend of the ‘sailing chambered nautilus’ 
during the 18th century attests the continued acceptance during that era of 
the fabled paper nautilus. Through the first decades of the 19th century, 
the general acceptance and reputation of the argonaut legend, among lead- 
ing scientists as well as among laymen, is accurately illustrated by the ac- 
count with Cuvier included in the Régne animal. Under the classification of 
‘Argonauta, Lin., Cuvier retold the ancient story. ‘In calm weather,’ he said 
in part, ‘whole fleets of them may be observed navigating the surface of the 
ocean, utilizing six tentacula as oars, and elevating the two membraneous 
arms to make a sail.’ He noted that no muscular process attached the body 
to the shell, and made an indirect reference to the Linnean classification that 
should have aided in eliminating the confusion accentuated by the terms 


“Buckland, Geology and mineralogy considered with reference to natural theology. In twe 
volumes. London and New York, 1858, I, 293-295. The complete section under the caption 
cited concludes i, 335. The first and second British editions were published in 1836 and 
1837; the first American apparently appeared about the time of the second British edition. 

“The writers who drew moral and theological lessons from the nautilus and other fauna 
were at times subject to criticism. The most caustic of these attacks met thus far appeared 
in The nation of January 19, 1867 (IV, 32-34), under the title ‘Popularizing science.’ This 
censure, to which Prof. Harry H. Clark kindly called my attention, is chiefly a not unmerited 
castigation of Agassiz’s appeal to bigotry and prejudice in his attack upon Darwinism, and 
does not mention Holmes. However, the anonymous writer paused to condemn those who 
have composed ‘poetry about the Argonaut nautilus spreading its sails to the favoring 
breeze , . . when it appears that the little creature is, and always was, quite incapable of any 
such exploit.’ He next paid his compliments to ‘the natural theologians’ who ‘have always 


set great store by the chambered nautilus.’ 
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selected by the Swedish naturalist. This helpful statement was that the ar- 
gonaut had been the Nautilus and Pompilius of the ancients.” 

During the two decades that followed publication of Owen’s Memoir, the 
world of science was undoubtedly more interested in the chambered nautilus 
than in the argonaut. Nevertheless, individual investigations of the paper 
sailer greatly outnumbered those made on the nautilus. This condition re- 
sulted in part from the historical importance of the genus, but came chiefly 
from the larger.number of argonaut speciments available and their adapt- 
ability to observation in aquaria. Some of the sharp differences over the 
argonaut’s nature also developed into disputes which lent a color of drama 
to current investigation.“ 

For many years the zoologist and conchologist had been confronted by 
two demonstrated facts. Hundreds of argonaut shells had been found that 
possessed no inhabitant whatsoever. On other occasions, the animal dis- 
covered in or with the argonaut shell was not firmly attached to it. No ob- 
server had found any shell with the animal attached by processes related to 
those common among mollusks, and repeated observations had shown that 
the shells of mollusks generally were secreted by the animals bound to the 
hard covering. A numerous group of zoologists then developed or accepted 
the theory that the paper shell of the argonaut had been formed by one 
animal, and subsequently acquired by another or parasitical inhabitant which 
Leach named Ocythoé Cranchii. This group generally accepted or at least 
did not publicly challenge the legend of the sailor who navigated a paper- 
thin boat by means of rowing arms and a tiny sail. 

In the third, and particularly during the fourth decade of the 19th 
century, the coordinated observations and dissections made by Madame 
Power, Sander Rang, Prevost, Poli, Owen, and other investigators led to a 
better understanding of the argonaut.“® The facts assembled by these scien- 
tists showed the sheil was secreted and could be repaired by the argonaut, and 
that the animal occupied it for a period of time. Observation also indicated 


“The Régne animal was published in four volumes in 1817, and in a substantially en- 
larged edition of five volumes during 1829-1830. Many editions appeared subsequently, both 
in French and various translations. Cuvier’s account of the argonaut, cited above, will be 
found in all complete texts among the first pages under his major division of ‘The mollusca 
and the radiata.’ 

_“The major phases of the complex controversy over the argonaut and its principal par- 
ticipants, are discussed in some detail by Richard Owen in ‘Descriptions of some new or rare 
cephalopoda, collected by Mr. George Bennett,’ Proceedings, Zool. Soc., Lond., IV (1836), 19 
ff., especially 22-24, and the revised text of the paper reported in the Proceedings, as pub- 
lished under the same title in the Transactions, IX (1841), 103-130, especially pp. 113 ff; 
together with an untitled discussion by Owen reported in the Proceedings, VII (1839) , 35-48 
In the first paper (Trans., U1, 127-129), Owen presented the important classification of 
cephalopods into dibranchiates and tetrabranchiates, with the former subdivided into 
octopoda and decapoda, and the latter into ammonoids and nautiloids that is, I believe, 
generally followed today. 


“Cf. Owen, as last cited. 
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that the shell was built only by the female, who eventually deposited mucous 
and eggs within the envelop, and gradually withdraw as the mass beneath her 
enlarged. The two palmated arms which both ancients and moderns had 
delighted to describe as unfolding a sail to the gentle breeze were found to 
be open loops, partially united by a thin membrane, which lay upon the 
outside halves of the shell. When the argonaut moved over the floor of the 
sea, she carried the shell above her with this pair of arms, and crept with the 
three pairs remaining. The series of investigations made by Owen led him, 
and ultimately all zoologists, to the conclusion that the argonaut could 
not lift a sail aloft. The passage which wrote finis to the beautiful legend 
whose roots antedated Aristotle concluded with this statement: 


These membranes are most developed in the Mediterranean species, the 
Argonauta Argo, and have been described by naturalists and poets from 
Aristotle and Callimachus down to Cuvier and Byron, as serving the office 
of sails; the animal being supposed to have the power of rigidly extending 
the soft fleshy arms which support the membranes, and of maintaining the 
latter tensely outstretched to meet the breeze. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe, that the structure of the parts in question is incompatible with this 
hypothesis of the use of the vela in navigating the frail boat of the of the 
Argonaut.” 


The scienific repudiation of the argonaut legend ultimately eleminated 
its use in serious poetry, except by way of allusion to abandoned beliefs. 
Throughout the first half of the 19th century, however, prosodists continued 
to employ the theme as freely as their modern predecessors and the classical 
writers. One of the most interesting of these poems, attributed to Dr. Mantell 
to Mrs. Howitt, shows clearly the influence of the 18h cenury combination of 
fabled argonaut and pearly nautilus, together with the impact of paleontog- 
ical thought which had associated the nautilus with the ammonite: 


To the Nautilus 
Thou didst laught at sun and breeze, 
In the new created seas; 
Thou wast with the reptile broods 
In the old sea solitudes. 


“Owen, Transactions, as cited, II, 117. Madame Power held that the palmated arms also 
were used as the fabled sail of antiquity. In general, most of the reputable works on or 
including mollusks published after 1840 were careful to correct the ancient error. Lovell 
Reeve (Conchologia systematica, London, 1841, 1842, II, 307-9) repudiated the legend at 
length; George Johnson (Introduction to conchology, London, 1850, 123-4) quoted in detail 
various incorrect accounts of the argonaut, and then observed: “This picturesque description 
is, I regret to tell you, in a great measure, imaginary.’ Some few works or compilations by 
generally competent men, such as the Naturalist’s library of Augustus A. Gould, discussed 
in Part IL, infra, continued the old error after 1850. 
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Sailing in the new-made light, 

With the curled-up Ammonite, 

Thou surviv'dst the awful shock, 
Which turn’d the ocean bed to rock, 
And chang’d its myriad living swarms, 
To the marble’s veined forms. 


Thou wast there, thy little boat, 
Airy voyager! kept afloat, 

O’er the waters wild and dismal, 
O’er the yawning gulfs abysmal, 
Amid wreck and overturning, 
Rock-inbedding, heaving, burning, 
Mid the tumult and the stir, 
Thou most ancient mariner! 

In that pearly boat of thine, 
Sail’dst upon the troubled brine!* 


As Richard Owen stated in a paragraph quoted supra, Lord Byron had 
drawn upon the tale of the fabled sailor. The unidentified passage to which 
the Hunterian professor referred probably came from the opening canto of 
The island, where Byron used the ship of the argonaut to emphasize the in- 
adequacy of the craft in which the mutinous crew of H. M. S. Bounty placed 
the notorious Captain Bligh: 


The launch is crowded with the faithful few 
Who wait their chief, a melancholy crew: . . 
And the slight bark so laden and so frail. 
The tender nautilus, who steers his prow, 
The sea-born sailor of his shell canoe, 

The ocean Mab, the fairy of the sea, 

Seems far less fragile, and, alas! more free. 

He, when the lightning-wind’d tornados sweep 
The surge, is safe —his port is in the deep — 
And triumphs o’er the armadas of mankind, 
Which shake the world, yet crumble in the wind. 


“As quoted by Gideon Mantell, Medals of creation, London, 1844, II, 509. The Mrs. 
Howitt referred to is probably Mary (Botham) Howitt, whose contemporary reputation was 
sufficiently high to bring her works into an anthology with the complete poems of Keats and 
Milman, I have not, however, located this poem in any of her different works held by the 
Library of Congress. Mrs. Howitt’s publications included a small volume of verses entitled 
Sketches of natural history, several times reprinted, and Ballads, the latter of which includes 
(London, 1847, pp. 162-168) a relatively long poem called ‘The voyagle of the nautilus.’ 
In this poem Mrs. Howitt transfers the argonaut legend to the chambered nautilus, and 
begins an imaginary voyage in ‘a great pearl shell/Found in the Indian Sea.’ 
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English poets of the 19th century made numerous allusions to the famous 
sailor and devoted a substantial number of verses to the legend. 
The poetic interest of the period may perhaps be adequately indicated by 
one additional illustration, more in the classical vein, frem the lines which 
James Montgomery included in ‘The pelican island’: 


Light as a flake of foam upon the wind, 

Keel upward from the deep emerged a shell, 
Shaped like the moon ere half her horn is filled; 
Fraught with young life, it righted as it rose, 
And moved at will along the yielding water. 
The native pilot of this little bark 

Put out a tier of oars on either side, 

Spread to the wafting breeze a twofold sail, 
And mounted up and glided down the billow 
In happy freedom, pleased to feel the air, 
And wander in the luxury of light. 

Worth all the dead creation in that hour 

To me appeared this lonely Nautilus, 

My fellow-being, like myself alive. 

I watch’d its vagrant course, and rippling wake, 
Till I forgot the sun amidst the heavens.” 


The scientific and literary interest in nautilus and argonaut was but a 
part of the widespread preoccupation with mollusks that marked the middle 
third of the 19th century.“ To an indeterminate and yet significant degree, 
zne internationa! prestige held by mollusks in general gave added importance 
to particular types. Led by the Annales and Archives du muséum, and sub- 


"The writer has as yet not checked for allusions to the nautilus in the poetry of the 
Continent. Several additional poems in English on the nautilus or argonaut are discussed 
and partially quoted by Mr. Bayard H. Christy, ‘The shop of pearl,’ American literature, 
IX (1937-38) , 245-247, and Prof. Nelson F. Adkins, ‘The chambered nautilus: its scientific 
and poetic backgrounds, ibid, IX 458-465. M1, Christy reprinted from The family aes 
II (1851), 419, a poem by G. F. Richardson entitled ‘The nautilus and the ammonite, and 
suggested that Dr. Holmes may have read the lines on the suggestion of Prof. Agassiz, one 
of the magazine’s subscribers. Mr. Christy considers it ‘a likely supposition that this scienti- 
fic poem, noted by Agassiz, passed from him to Dr. Holmes; and that, falling thus in ground, 
it became the germ from which Holmes’ great poem sprang.’ Unfortunately, Mr. Christy did 
not have available proof to support any one of the three provocative suppositions. The 
survey by Prof. Adkins called attention to three additional poems on the nautilus, two of 
which I believe had not been noted elsewhere: ‘The nautilus,’ anonymously printed in The 
children’s book of instruction and amusemen, (London, 1858, pp, 141-142); ‘The launch of 
tne nautilus,’ by Edward William Barnard, a clergyman of the Church of England; and the 
not unknown ‘To the Nautilus,’ of Hartley Coleridge. Prof. Adkins predicates a broader 
basis for Holmes’ poem than Mr. Christy, and regards ‘The chambered mauulus as the 
meeting ground of a number of scientific, philosophical, and literary tendencies. 

"Canto I (Montgomery, Poetical works, Boston, 1853, I, 270) . p09 . 

“The 19th and preceding centuries contain a substantial corpus of poetic lines a oc- 
casional pieces on mollusks. One of the earlier English example especially Le i is 
the moral or lesson which John Donne drew from a snail in his poem “To Sir Henry 


Wotton’: 
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sequently aided by the Annales des sciences naturelles, the Bulletin of the 
Geological Society of France, and the Revue zoologique, not to mention others 
the scientific groups within France and her neighboring 1.gions had ac 
corded shells and their animals an increasingly prominent place since the 
era opened.” By mid-century, special journals devoted to mollusks had been 


Be thou thine own home, and in thy self dwell... 
And seeing the snail, which everywhere doth roam, 
Carrying his own house still, still is at home, 
Follow — for he is easy paced — this snail, 

Be thine own palace, or the world’s thy gaol. 


established on the Continent.” Within the British Isles, the Linnean Society 
had increasingly emphasized mollusks from 1794. Shells and shellfish held a 
prominent place in the Proceedings of the Geologocial and Zoological So- 
cieties of London from their formation. In fact, meetings of the latter society 
frequently gave more recognition to mollusks than to the balance of the 
animal kingdom.” The Royal College of Surgeons secured for its Hunterian 
Museum one of the best collections of mollusks then known. After the fourth 
decade of the century, the Philosophical transactions of the generally conserva- 
tive Royal Society began to reflect the nation’s widespread interest.” Across 
the Atlantic, the absorption in mollusks shown by many professional and 
other educated men is reflected by the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Science, Philadelphia, the American Philosophical Society, the American 


"Some indication of the number of articles written on shells or mollusks in Europe during 


the middle third of the 19th century may be had from the incomplete reports made by 
L'Institut: journal universal des sciences et des sociétés . , . lre Section, Volumes I ff. 
(1833) . 

“The more substantial publications of this kind are represented by the Journal de Con 
chyliologie, Conchylien Cabinet, and Notitiae Malacologicae, oder Beitrage zur ndahern 
Kentniss der Mollusken. 

‘The frequent preponderance of shells in the Proceedings of the London Zoological 
Society during the middle third of the century was to a large degree caused by the inclusion 
of extended lists describing many of the new species obtained in the Pacific and elsewhere 
by Hugh Cuming, probably the greatest collector of the shells of living mollusks yet known 
to science. 

®The 1830-1857 Index of the Proceedings of the Royal Society lists a total of 314 papers 
presented at the meetings during that period. Only three of these papers, or about one per 
cent of the total, primarily involved or were based on shells and their paleontological 
evidence. During the decade when Dr. Holmes published ‘The chambered nautilus,’ num- 
erous articles on or involving mollusks were read at meetings and appeared in the Philos- 
ophical transactions. including T. H. Huxley’s ‘On the morphology of the cephalous mol- 
lusca,’ CXXXXIII (1853), 29-66, which discussed both nautilus and argonaut; and J. D. 
MacDonald, ‘On the anatomy of the nautilus umbilicatus, compared with that of nautilus 
pompilius,’ CKXXXV_ (1855) , 277-288. 
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Academy of Arts and Sciences, the Boston Society of Natural History, and, to 
a lesser degree, the New York Academy of Science (Lyceum of Natural His- 
tory of New York) .” 


III. The Ship of Pearl 

The historic international background from which Holmes wrote ‘The 
chambered nautilus’ was a milieu where the mollusk was accepted as poetic 
subject-matter, had been given philosophic significance, and possessed broad 
scientifice importance. The milieu of metropolitan Boston was no exception, 
either in its interest in shells or the recognition given the nautilus and argo- 
naut. However, a survey of the most pertinent aspects found in Holmes’ 
immediate environment may be presented with greater profit following the 
preface and text of his poem, together with some conclusions regarding its 
composition and interpretation. 

A not too exact examination of “The chambered nautilus’ discloses that 
some few of its verses reflect the direct or indirect influence of the argonaut 
legend. These lines are printed in italics. Italic type also identifies the state- 
ment from the preface that apparently represents Holmes’ apologia for the 
partial combination of chambered nautilus and argonaut. The author's 
phrase, ‘the Argonauta of the ancients’ should of course read, ‘the Argonauta 
of the moderns’: 


—— Did I not say to you a little while ago that the universe swam in 
an ocean of similitudes and analogies? I will not quote Cowley, or Burns, 
or Wordsworth, just now, to show you what thoughts were suggested to 
them by the simplest natural objects, such as a flower or a leaf; but I will 
read you a few lines, if you do not object, suggested by looking at a section 
of one of those chambered shells to which is given the name of Pearly 
Nautilus. We need not trouble ourselves about the distinction between this 
and the Paper Nautilus, the Argonauta of the ancients. The name applied 
to both shows that each has long been compared to a ship, as you may see 
more fully in Webster’s Dictionary, or the ‘Encyclopedia,’ to which he refers. 
If you will look into Roget's Bridgewater Treatise, you will find a figure of 
one of these shells, and a section of it. The last will show you the series of 
enlarging compartments successively dwelt in by the animal that inhabits 
the shell, which is built in a widening spiral. Can you find no lesson in 
this? ® 


™A partially completed sampling of the better class of commercial magazines published in 
Europe and America during this period indicates that the readers of these periodicals were 
considered by the editors as not substantially less interested in shells and mollusks than tue 


average professional scientist. eS 
The atlantic monthly, I (Feb,, 1858) , 468. The text of “The chambered nautilus’ is given 


I, 468-469. 
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THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign 
Sails the wnshadowed main,— 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their 
streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl ! 
And every chambered cell, 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed,— 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt 
unsealed |! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew 
the old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 

Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd horn ! 
While on mine ear it rings, 

Through the deep caves of thought I hear a 

voice that sings:— 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
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Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s 
unresting sea! 


In Holmes’ first stanza, the ‘ship of pearl’ and bare ‘coral reefs’ are 
based on the mother of pearl appearance and the common Pacific habitat of 
the chambered nautilus. The major part of the stanza is built around the 
legend of the argonaut, that by implication is also placed in its historic 
habitat of the Mediterranean, where Homer’s Ulysses met the sirens during 
his long return from Troy to Ithaca. Following the initial reference to the 
membraneous sail historically attributed to the argonaut, the second stanza 
of the poem turned to Nautilus Pompilius. The expression ‘dim, dreaming 
life’ accords well with such an account of the eye and nervous system of the 
nautilus as Richard Owen had provided. The inside of the sectioned shell is 
properly described as ‘irised,’ and the sealed chamber as ‘sunless.’ If due 
allowance is made for the requirements of poetic organization and diction, 
the third stanza describes accurately the growth of the chambered nautilus. 
The subsequent allusions to a shell cast from the sea forlorn, or left stranded 
on the beach, properly apply to the paper case secreted by the argonaut. This 
case was frequently tossed ashore by the sea. Because of its weight, the shell 
of a dead Nautilus Pompilius tended to remain on the relatively quiet floor 
of the ocean. The two final stanzas which make these allusions largely pre- 
pare for and present the admirable ‘lesson’ that the spirit and intellect of 
man should grow constantly. 

By a curious coincidence, if not something more, Holmes’ description 
of the chambered nautilus partially in terms of the argonaut was supported 
by a work published at Boston during 1851. The editor of this compilation 
was Dr. Augustus A. Gould, international authority on various genera of 
American and other shells, and both the friend and professional associate of 
Dr. Holes. It was in fact at Dr. Gould’s home that Dr. Henry J. Bigelow and 
Holmes met with Dr. William Morton to devise a fitting name for the con- 
dition produced by the use of ether in surgical operations, a meeting which 
ultimately led to Holmes’ suggestion of the terms ‘Anaesthesia’ and ‘Anaes- 
thetic.’ ® 

Published under the title Naturalist’s library, Gould’s extensive compila- 
tion included a brief description of cephalopods which discussed both Nau- 
tilus Pompilius and Argonauta Argo under the term ‘nautilus,’ and identified 
the two different cephalopods only by asterisks which directed the reader to 
small-type footnotes. Several sections of this unbelievably erroneous account 


“Cf, Albert H. Miller, M. D., ‘The origin of the word “anaesthesia,” ’ Boston Medical and 
Surgical journal, CXCVII (1927), 1218-1222. 
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contain verbal and other similarities to Holmes’ lines of sufficient interest to 
a 
be emphasized by italics: 


THE NAUTILIUS. .. . All the parts . . . communicate with each 
other, through the doors or openings, by a long vessel. .. . The manner by 
which it contrives to disengage every part of its body from so intricate a 
habitation ... to... pass through forty doors... is not yet discovered; but 
the fact is certain; for the animal is often found without its shell; and the 
shell more frequently destitute of the animal. It is probable, that... by 
multiplied removals, it gets free. 

But this, though very strange, is not the peculiarity for which the 
nautilus has been the most distinguished. Its spreading the thin oar, and 
catching the flying gale, to use the poet’s description of it, has chiefly excited 
human curiosity.” 


With the asterisk that follows the words ‘light kind’ utilized to direct 
the reader to the footnote, ‘Argonauta Argo, Lam.,’ the description sponsored 
by Gould went on to say: 


These animals, particularly those of the white, light kind,* are chiefly 
found in the Mediterranean, and scarce any who have sailed on that sea, 
but must have often seen them. When the sea is calm, they are observed 
floating on the surface; some spreading their little sail, some rowing with 
their feet, as if for life and death; and others still, floating upon their mouths 
like a ship with the keel upward... . 

The nautilus is furnished with eight feet . . ., these are connected to 
each other by a thin skin, like that between the toes of a duck, but much 
thinner, and more transparent. . . . Sometimes also it is seen pumping the 
water from its leaking hulk, and, when unfit for sailing, deserts its shell 
entirely. The forsaken hulk ts seen floating along, till it dashes, by a kind 
of shipwreck, upon the rocks of the shore.* 


Gould directly and Holmes indirectly placed their argonauta, or ‘nautili,’ 
in the Mediterranean, which was particularly the habitat of the Argo. How- 
ever, as the various descriptions of the argonaut previously quoted may have 
uclicated, such accounts generally did not, and in fact could not accurately 
single out the Mediterranean as the habitat of the genera. The account by 
Owen, which specifically connected Argonauta Argo with this sea, included 
of course a strong repudiation of the legend. The comparison of the fabled 
sail to the membrane found on the webbed feet of birds was made by Aris- 
totle, who also described it as similar to a spider’s web. However, the second 
nautilus of Aristotle and his followers inhabited its shell like a snail. Gould’s 


“The naturalist’s library: Compiled from the works of Cuvier, Griffith . . . Buffon, Gold- 
smith .. . and other writers on natural history, Edited by Augustus A. Gould. Boston, 
1851, pp. 759-760. 

@Ibid., p. 760. 
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transparent, webbed membrane is almost equally close to Holmes’ ‘webs of 
living gauze.’ Descriptions containing such details were unusual among con- 
temporary writers, and among others are not given by the three accounts to 
which Holmes directed the reader. With different settings, the two associates 
followed their descriptions of the thin membraneous ‘sail’ by comparisons of 
an empty shell with a wrecked ship. 

Both authors selected the word ‘door’ to describe the septa or partitions 
which separate the chambers, and are pierced by the central siphuncle. There 
is a close conceptual relationship between Gould’s ‘forsaken hulk’ that floated 
on the waves until dashed upon the rocks of the shore and Holmes’ ‘Child of 
the wandering sea’ that is cast forlorn from her lap. A shell thrown upon the 
rocks of the shore following its abandonment is also one left by the ‘unresting 
sea.’ The most curious similarity, however, was the common employment of 
the erroneous and extremely rare idea of the chambered nautilus ultimately 
becoming free from its shell after a series of removals. Different analysts will 
naturally have different explanations for the unusual concentration of gen- 
erally rare concepts and words common to both descriptions. It would seem 
probable however that at some time after 1851 Holmes had read the account 
of the ‘nautilus’ presented in the Naturalist’s library. 

The immediate incident which led to composition of “The chambered 
nautilus’ is described by Holmes in the preface quoted supra. The author 
stated here that his verses were suggested by a cross section of a nautilus shell. 
Such sections were available, among other places, in the rich cabinet of the 
Boston Society of Natural History. Unfortunately, Holmes did not mention 
the dynamic event which had transmuted the sight of a sectioned shell into 
a poetic masterpiece. Many years later, he described himself as having ex- 
perienced ‘the highest state of mental exaltation and the most crystalline 
clairvoyance’ when writing the poem, but again said nothing of the dynamic 
event.” 

If the author of the present inquiry is not mistaken, the dynamic event 
was one which had crystallized for poetic use some of Holmes’ most penetrat- 
ing thoughts on science, philosophy, and literature. Specifically, it was his ex- 
tended review of Agassiz’s Contributions to the natural history of the United 
States, volumes I and II, published in Boston during October, 1857. The re- 
view appeared in the Atlantic monthly for January, 1858, one month prior 
to publicatien of “The chambered nautilus.’ ® 


“Life and letters, ed. cit., 1, 226. é ; 

*It appears probable that Holmes previously had given serious thought to science and 
poetry in preparation for this part in the lecture series presented by the American Academy 
ot Arts and Sciences for 1852-1853, and outlined in the Proceedings, III (1852), 17, His 
lecture was there entitled ‘The relations of poetry and science,’ Miss Margaret Currier has 
been so kind as to inform me that the lecture was announced in the Boston daily advertiser 
for January 5, 1853, when it presumably was given, and subsequently was read by Holmes 
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In the illuminating scholium which followed his favorable summation 
of Agassiz’s work, Holmes observed: ~ 


We must be permitted to speak of ‘Science’ in our freest capacity .. . 
The study of natural phenomena for the sake of the pleasing variety of 
aspects they present, for the delight of collecting curious specimens, for the 
exercise of ingenuity in detecting the secret methods of Nature, for the 
gratification of arranging facts or objects in regular series, is an innocent 
and not a fruitless pursuit. Many prsons are born with a natural instinct 
for it, and with special aptitudes which may even constitute a kind of genius. 

We should do honor to such power wherever we find it; honor accord- 
ing to its kind and its degree; but not affix the wrong label to it. Those who 
possess it acquire knowledge sometimes so extensive and uncommon that 
we regard them with a certain admiration. But knowledge is not wisdom. 
Unless these narrow trains of ideas are brought into relation with other and 
wider ranges of thought, or with the conduct of life, they cannot aspire to 
that loftier name. We must go farther than this. 


The two last sentences unmistakably invited all philosophic scientists to 
make precisely the type of contribution which Holmes himself, and a scientist 
of standing, was to achieve in the February issue of the Atlantic. Holmes then 
spoke of pedestrian ‘laboratories of science,’ and declared ‘the soul does not 
grow such culture.’ In the subsequently published ‘Chambered nautilus,’ he 
urged the continued growth of man’s soul or personality, and illustrated his 
theme from the consistent development of Nautilus Pompilius. 

Other scholia provide additional analogues that are both specific and 
general. However, the present comparison will be terminated with the final 
paragraph of the Agassiz review: 


We... have followed Nature through all her paths of life. We have 
trod .. . the shores of old oceans that roll no more ,and traced the Provi- 
dence that orders the creation of today engraved in every stony feature of the 
obsolete organisms. We have broken into that mysterious chamber, the 
chosen studio of the Infinite Artist, where beneath its marble or crystalline 
dome, he fashions the embryo from its formless fluids.” 


at the 1858 Commencement of Dartmouth College. However, her late father was not able 
to obtain either a copy of the address or a report which covered its principal text. I con- 
sider it not improbable that Holmes may have partially duplicated some of the basic con- 
cepts of the lecture in the scholia included within the Agassiz review. 

Holmes’ significant review of Agassiz’s Contributions has been noted in various bibliog- 
raphies since the later part of the 19th century, where it is listed as not republished. I am 
at present preparing a reprint, with a brief commentary and notes, which should be avail- 
able within perhaps a twelvemonth from the publication of the present inquiry. 


*‘Agassiz’s natural history,’ Atlantic monthly, I (1858), 829. 
“Ibid., I, 333. 
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Beyond all question, we find here the mood, the tonal accent, and several of 
the key words that appeared in the concluding lines of ‘The chambered 
nautilus:’ 


Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice 
that sings:— 
Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Leave each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast. . .® 


This philosophic review of Agassiz’s Contributions, which cited with 
approbation the pertinent writings of Timacus the Locrian, Derham, Paley, 
Cuvier, Robertson, and the Bridegwater treatises, answers with finality the 
basic question: Why did Holmes create a poem which drew a ‘lesson’ from 
nature? At the same time, the thoughts expressed in the review do not state 
or imply the reason which led Holmes to select a shell for his didactic work. 
The preface of “The chambered nautilus’ shows that the choice was made 
consciously, and in preference to the quotation of prosody based on ‘natural 
objects, such as a flower or a leaf.’ 

Holmes’ deliberate selection of a shell harmonized with the values of an 
era that read carefully the stone book of nature. His choice kept faith with 
an honored tradition of the medical profession, for it was primarily men 
trained in this field who had pioneered in geology and zoology. During 1838, 
Dr. Gideon Mantell accurately reflected this tradition when he urgently 
recommended that physicians become skilled in geology. As we have noted, 
‘geology’ of that period implied particularly a knowledge of shells: 


Geology, beyond almost every other science, offers a field of research 
adapted to all capacities, and to every condition and circumstance of life in 
which we may be placed. . . . To the medical philosopher Geology presents 
peculiar attractions for those hours of leisure and relation, which are indis- 
pensable to maintain a healthy state of mind; . . . it requires the cultivation 
and application of chemistry, botany, comparative anatomy, zoology, and 
physiology — sciences which form the very foundation of medical knowledge. 


“It is assumed that Agassiz’s Contributions, published during October, 1857, had been re- 
ceived by Holmes, and at least part of the review written before “Ihe chambered nautilus’ 
was composed. If evidence should be discovered which proves that the sequence of publica- 
tion was not the sequence of composition for the review and the poem, conclusions different 
from those stated would of course be required. 4 

Had Agassiz placed any noticeable emphasis on Nautilus Pompilius, or followed Buckland 
and other writers who connected the chambered mollusks with the Argument from Design, 
his Contributions doubtless should be ranked as a partial immediate source of Holmes’ 
poem. However, I have found nothing in the two volumes reviewed which would direct the 


attention of a philosophic reader to the chambered nautilus. 
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It exerts, too, the most salutary influence, by calling forth the continual 
exercise of our intellectual powers; for the desire to explain what is obscure 
in the natural records of the past, induces a more accurate examination of 
existing physical phenomena... .” 


The tradition of the physician-scientist was active in France throughout 
this period, particularly in Paris, where Holmes spent approximately two 
years during 1833-1835. The decade of 1830-1839 also was one when leading 
scientific men in France and England, including physicians, were using evi- 
dence obtained by shells to establish the major sub-divisions of the Tertiary 
or Cenozoic period and in numerous ways to complete the major outlines of 
the earth’s history. As befitted a medical student, Holmes visited the Royal 
College of Surgeons and its famous Hunterian Museum, where the nautilus 
of Owen’s classic Memoir held a prominent place.” 

In part because many leading American practitioners were partially 
trained in Europe, the tradition of the physician-scientist was generally fol- 
lowed in the United States. As previously suggested, it was unusually strong 
in metropolitan Boston prior to and during the decade when Holmes com- 
posed ‘The chambered nautilus.’ Physicians were active in both the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the Boston Society of Natural History. 
In fact, the Proceedings and membership records of the latter organization 
show that this energetic society was led by men trained in medicine and in- 
cluded among its resident members most physicians of standing in the metro- 
politan area. During 1857, the meetings of the American Academy repeatedly 
discussed fossil and living mollusks, and in one instance considered at length 
the relationship of nautiloids and ‘ammonites,’ including the place of the 
argonauts and nautili.” 

It was however the organization led by men trained in medicine — the 
Boston Society of Natural History — which consistently emphasized shells and 


“Mantell, The wonders of geology. In two volumes (continuous pagination). London, 
1838, II, 680-681. Samuel George Morton, distinguished President of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Science, and corresponding member of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, dedicated to Dr. Mantell his Synopsis of the organic remains of the cretaceous group 
of the United States, Philadelphia, 1834. In shorter form, this contribution to the paleontol- 
ogy of the United States was read before the Philadelphia Academy in 1829, and published 
in the January, 1830 number of Silliman’s American journal of sciences and arts. Dr. Mantell 
was the discoverer of the Iguanodon and Hylaeosaurus, ‘monsters of the price.’ 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Our Hundred days in Europe, Boston, 1892, pp. 3-4, 67. In 
these and other sections of his “Travels,’ Holmes recalls episodes of his first trip to Europe 
as a medical student. On p. 67 he remarked humorously that ‘For the second time I took 
the hand of Charles O'Byrne, the celebrated Irish giant of the last century. I met him, as in 
my first visit, at the Royal College of Surgeons.’ 

“Monthly Meeting, February 10, 1857 (American Academy, Proceedings, III, 354 ff.). See 
also the meetings of March 10 (III, 371 ff.), April 14 (111, 383 ff.) , and August 12 (IV, 5 ff.) . 
Holmes read a paper at the April meeting, and, according to information from the Academy’s 
records kindly provided by Mrs. M. F. Ball, Assistant Librarian, was present at the March 
meeting. Holmes participated in the discussions recorded for the January, 1857 meeting, and 
at the session of November 12, 1856 (III, 334), compared the growth of a great hemlock 
with ‘the shortness of man’s earthly career.’ 
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mollusks. From 1841 through 1858, shells and shell-fish were discussed at a 
majority of the regular meetings. A substantial number of the shells described 
were speciments collected and sent to the society by practising physicians, 
generally corresponding members, located through the eastern half of the 
United States. This practice, I hasten to add, was common in all the im- 
portant scientific societies of the nation. For extended periods of time, the 
greater part of the published Proceedings was given to description and classi- 
fication of newly discovered species.” Two leaders in the Society, Drs. Amos 
Binney and the previously mentioned Augustus A. Gould, had received in- 
ternational recognition as conchologists for work done in their primary fields. 
Dr. John C. Warren, who foilowed Dr. Binney as President of the Society, 
made his final contribution to science through a detailed study ‘On the animal 
of the argonaut shell.’ 

Dr. Warren was one of the founders, and surgeon of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. He had served as President of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, contributed articles to various journals, and collected one of the 
most extensive private museums in the United States. Visitors in his home, 
so the story runs, could not take three unguarded steps without stumbling 
over the varied specimens which filled the house from basement to attic. 
Dr. Warren completed his anatomical study of the female argonaut early in 
May, 1856, only a few days prior to his unexpected death. Read posthumously 
by Dr. Samuel Kneeland, Jr., at the adjourned Annual Meeting on May 21, 
the detailed scientific analysis of Dr. Warren included a number of differen- 
tiating comparisons of the argonaut and true nautilus. 

It appears more than probable that respect and friendship brought Dr. 
Holmes to the memorial meeting, but the extant records of the Society con- 
tain no attendance lists and the probability cannot be tested. If the poet- 
physician did not attend this meeting, the close association of the argonaut 
article with the author’s death would have assured some knowledge of it, and 
the Society’s Proceedings brought the important contribution to his desk. It 
is quite possible that Holmes’ prefatory reference to distinctions made be- 
tween the nautilus and argonaut may have been influenced in part by War- 
ren’s scientific differentiations. The article necessarily reaffirmed the fact that 
the argonaut possessed no sail, and preceded Holmes in erroneously attribut- 
ing that fancy to poets only. Warren’s which poets have celebrated may be 
compared with his younger associate’s which poets feign: 


"Cf. Proceedings, 1 (1841-1844), II (1845-1847), III (1848-1850), IV_ (1851-1853) , which 
reported p. 74 the gift of a nautilus from Fayal, V (1854-1856), VI (1856-1858) . Miss Mary 
B. Cobb, Librarian of the Society, who was so kind as to search for information regarding 
Holmes’ attendance at meetings held during 1856-1857, reports that none of the records 
extant indicate what members were present unless the Proceedings listed the part taken on a 
program. The report for August 5, 1857 (VI, 247-252) , recounts at some length ‘A descrip- 
tion of a new stand for the compound microscope . . . by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Holmes was an active participant in the section devoted to microscopy. 
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Having no fins to the mantle . . . it must chiefly progress, while swim- 
ming, in a retrograde manner by ejecting water from its funnel. The ex- 
panded extremities of the dorsal arms, which poets have celebrated as being 
held erect to catch the breeze, cannot be regarded as such by the naturalist.” 


During Dr. Kneeland’s reading of Dr. Warren’s final contribution to 
science, five species of argonaut shells were exhibited from the collections 
formed by the author and the Society. One shell was the beautiful specimen 
of Argonauta Compressa, which the family of the late Col. Thomas H. Per- 
kins had presented to the Society during 1854. Obtained from the Indian 
Ocean, and purchased by Col. Perkins for $500, this shell was the largest 
argonaut known, and eclipsed the famous specimen exhibited by the London 
College of Surgeons. On June 4, 1856, the generous gift of the most striking 
argonaut extant was followed by the donation of a splendid shell of the cham- 
bered nautilus. The Proceedings record that ‘Dr. Kneeland . . . presented, 
in the name of Dr. James C. Parkinson . . . of New Jersey . . . an uncommonly 
large and perfect shell of Nautilus Pompilius, very much larger than any in 
the Society’s cabinet.’ To the scientific men of Boston, and particularly to 
its leading physicians, the universe of thought not only ‘swam in an ocean of 
similitudes,’ but was a world replete with nautili and argonauts. 

A background study such as the present inquiry must recognize two 
facts. During the mid-19th century there were perhaps ten-score writers whose 
historic and contemporary milieus did not differ greatly from those of Dr. 
Holmes. Among these men and women, only a small minority wrote verses 
on the nautili, and with the exception of Holmes none fused prosody of the 
first rank into an artistic whole. The first condition suggests that all literary 
writers exercise some choice in selecting subject-matter. The second points 
toward the conclusion that where superior poetry has been composed, the 
contribution made by the author is more important than the assistance pro- 
vided by his general and immediate background. 

However, the background or milicu can play much more than a negative 
part. This fact is apparent in the slow but constant change in the choice and 
the treatment of subjects which has marked literature from the early Renais- 


John C. Warren, ‘On the animal of the argonaut,’ Proceedings, V (May 21, 1856), 371. 
The printed digest of the paper occupies pp. 369-381. In a note to ‘The chambered nautilus’ 
added in the revised edition of The autocrat of the breakfast table, published in 1883, 
Holmes amplified his easy dismissal of distinctions between the nautilus and the argonaut: 
‘I have now and then,’ he stated, ‘found a naturalist who still worried over the distinction 
between the Pearly Nautilus and the Paper Nautilus, or Argonauta. As the stories about 
both are but mere fables, attaching to the Physalia, or Portuguese man-of-war, as well as to 
these two molluscs, it seems over-nice to quarrel with the poetical handling of a fiction 
sufficiently justified by the name commonly applied to the ship of pearl as well as the ship 
of paper,’ Despite the deprecatory ‘now and then,’ the tone of the note suggests Holmes had 
become sensitive to scientific questioning of his mixture or combination of the two quite 
different cephalopods. 

“Proceedings, V, 388, 399. 
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sance to the present day. Flaubert could no more have written Madame 
Bovary at the period of the Roman de la rose than Milton could have com- 
posed Paradise lost during the era of In memoriam. It is equally true that 
Dr. Holmes could not have found the igniting spark for a serious didactic 
pome in the cross section of a chambered nautilus much earlier than 1830 
or later than perhaps 1870. The era when Holmes wrote ‘The chambered 
nautilus’ was one both invigorated and inspired by the culmination of a long 
international endeavor to explain the history of the earth, and had not been 
shaken or made uncertain by the broadening Darwinian controversy. Much 
of the work done in the stone book of nature had been achieved by men 
trained in medicine, and the profession was not so specialized as to discourage 
a detailed and philosophic understanding of other scientific areas. It was a 
period when the mollusk was of the first rank, and one which gave the 
chambered nautilus special emphasis and significance, including the poetic 
aura recently and temporarily acquired from the argonaut. In Holmes’ im- 
mediate environment were contrasting examples of the classification and ac- 
quisition of specimens for no qualitatively higher end, and the utilization of 
scientific data to give philosophic understanding of the natural world and 
meaning to man’s existence. Had Holmes lived at a later period he perhaps 
would have brought laughter by “The farmer’s model T’ rather than ‘The 
deacon’s one-hoss shay,’ but we must question his composition of a recogniz- 
able substitute for “The chambered nautilus.’ 


INDICE DE ANALOGIAS ENTRE LA LIRICA 
ESPANOLA ANTIGUA Y LA MODERNA’ 


Epuarpo M. ToRNER 
FUNDACION "JUAN LUIS VIVES, LONDON 


(Continuaci6én) 


60 


Desde la ultima vez 
que estuve en tu compania 
mis ojos no descansaron 
ni vieron mas alegria. 
(Torner, Cancionero asturiano, nim. 290.) 


Desde que te conoci 
en mi no reina alegria, 
que lo que reina es la pena 
que me tiene consumia. 
(R. Marin, Cantos, II], pag. 427.) 


Es muy popular el tema en toda Espafia, sobre todo en forma andloga a 
la primera, y es abundante el numero de referencias antiguas. Citaré las 
siguientes: 


Desque vos miré 
e€ vos a mi vistes 
nunca m’alegré; 
tal pena me distes 
que della morré. 


Las cuytas e dolores 
con que soy penado, 
son males de amores 
que aueys causado; 
assi que diré 
que mal me fizistes; 


1Véase Symposium, 1946, I, 12-33 y 1947, II, 4-35. 
84 
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segunt vos miré 

tal pena me distes 

que della morré. 
(Cancién de Juan de Mena. V. Cancionero 
Castellano del siglo XV, ordenado por R. 
Foulché-Delbosc, Nueva Bibl. de Autores 
Espanoles, vol. XIX, pag. 217.) 


Desd’aquel dia 
sennora en que te vi 
e que fui preso por ti 
jamais non uove alegria 
(Cantiga del Arcediano de Toro, V.H.R. 
Lang, Cancioneiro Gallego-castelhano, pag. 17.) 


Des que vos miré e vos oi falar 
[non] vi prazer, senhor, nen dormi nen folguei. 


Aquel que coita forte 

ouve des aquel dia 

que vos el vid, que morte 

lh’é, par Santa Maria, 

nunca viu prazer, nun ben, 

{e] por en ja morrera 

{e] a min pesa muit’en. 
(Canciones del Rey Don Dionis. V. Cantigas 
de Amigo, por Jose Joaquim Nunes, Coimbra, 
1926, nims. XXIV y XLIX.) 


He aqui una cancién de Alfonso el Sabio, cuya transcripcién fio a la 
memoria: 
Senhora por amor de Dios 
aued alguno duelo de my, 
que los mis ojos como rrios 
corren del dia que uos uy... 


El tema fué tratado en todos los tiempos de nuestra poesia, tanto popular 
como culta. Meléndez Valdés glosa en su poema Rosana en los fuegos un 
estribillo, probablemente tradicional, que dice: 

Muérome de amores 
desde que te vi. 


61 
De una costilla de Adan 
hizo Dios a la mujer 
para dejarle a los hombres 
ese hueso que roer. 
(R. Marin,Cantos, IV, pag. 80.) 


Un epigrama de Francisco de la Torre (siglo XVI) dice: 
Siendo hueso la mujer 
que del costado ha salido, 
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en ella tiene el marido 
muy buen hueso que roer. 


62 
Dicen que no me quieres 
por una duda; 
colorada es mi sangre 
como la tuya. 
(N. Alonso Cortés, Cantares populares de Castilla, pag. 143.) 


Dicen que no me quieres 
por una duda; 
esa duda villana 
siempre fué tuya. 
(Se canta en Santander y Asturias.) 


Dices que no me quieres 
por una duda; 
colorada es mi sangre 
como la tuya. 
(En el Baile del rio i del barquillero, 1703, de Don Antonio de Zamora.) 


63 
Dime con el pensamiento 
dénde pasaste la noche. 
(Torner, Cancionero asturiano.) 


Las palabras ‘con el’ quitan a estos dos versos todo sentido. Pertenecen a 
una copla cuyo comienzo es: ‘Marujina, tu chaleco — resalado tiene el corte.’ 
Acaso deriven de antiguos estribillos como los siguientes: 


Pensamiento, ;dénde has estado 
que tan mala noche me has dado? 
(Gallardo, Ensayo, I, num. 130, glosa del Marqués de Alenquer.) 


Corazon, ;dénde estuvistes 
que tan mala noche me distes? 
(Poesias varias, Ms. 3700 de la Bibl. Nac.) 
Véase también Lope de Vega en su novela La mds prudente venganza. 


Probablemente es recuerdo del viejo tema la siguiente copla que se canta 
hoy en Castilla: 
Pensamiento déjame, 
no me dés tanto tormento; 
cuando la pena me mata, 
la alegria me da aliento. 


Hay la derivacién siguiente: 

Tengo pena y alegria, 
tengo dos males a un tiempo; 
cuando la pena me mata, 
la alegria me da aliento. 
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Se relaciona directamente este tema con el sefialado en el num. 147. El 
insomnio de la enamorada era asunto comun en los antiguos cantares de 
amigo del centro y del occidente de Espafia. El poeta de la segunda mitad del 
siglo XIII Juiao Bolseiro, dice, en el Cancionero Vaticano: 

Aquestas noites tan largas 
que Deus fez en grave dia 
por mi, porque as non dormo, 
g € porque as non fazia 
non tempo que meu amigo 
sofa falar comigo? 


64 
Disteme una cinta verde, 
tan verde como la rama; 
la cinta la traigo al cuello 
y a ti te traigo en el alma. 
(A. de Llano, Esfoyaza de cantares asturianos, nim. 64.) 


Estos bellos cantares en que se hace referencia a la cinta de amor, tienen 
una representacién muy numerosa tanto en el cancionero popular actual, 
como en la antigua tradicién literaria. Doy, de unos y otros, algunos ejemplos: 

A cinta de namorare, 
a cinta namoradeira, 
a cinta de namorare 


traiocha na faltriqueira. 
(Torner, Cancionero gallego. Inédito.) 


Cintilla verde 
laboreada, 
cémo la revolea 
la enamorada. 
La pone al cuello, 
la yuelve a quitar 
como si ella fuera 
la flor del lugar. 
(César Moran, Canciones populares de Salamanca, pag. 188.) 


—Quién te ha dado la cinta, 
dorado clavel, 
quién te ha dado la cinta 
quisiera saber. 
—La cinta me la ha dado 
el mi lindo amor; 
esta laboreada 
con cuatro lanzadas 
y en el medio una flor. 
(Ledesma, Cancionero salmantino, pag. 122.) Dificilmente podra encon- 
trarse en el cancionero popular otra letra que supere en belleza y gracia a 
estos dos cantares salmantinos. 


Ilum galan traye da cinta na gorra, 
diz que M4 deu la sua senora. 
(Lins, Z gallega Mari Herndndez, II.) 
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Esta cinta de amor toda, 
quien me la did, 
g para qué me la tomé? 
(Estribillo glosado por don Sebastian de Horozco.) 


Y la mi cinta dorada, 
g Por qué me la tomé 
quien no me la did? 


La mi cinta de oro fino 
diémela mi lindo amigo. 
La mi cinta de oro claro 
diédmela mi lindo amado. 
é Por qué me la tomo 
quien no me la did? 
(Luis de Narvaez, El Delphin, libro de musica de vihuela, 1538.) 


La forma de la versién de Narvaez parece evidenciar su procedencia. 
Tiene la disposicién paralelistica propia de la antigua lirica gallego-portu- 
guesa, de la que es un bello ejemplo el siguiente, que trata el mismo tema: 


Madre, moiro d’amores que mi deu meu amigo 
quando vej’esta cinta que por seu amor cingo. 
Alva e vai liero. 
Madre, moiro d’amores que mi deu meu amado 
quando vej’esta cinta que por seu amor trayo. 
Alva e vai liero. 


(Cantiga del Rey Don Dionis.) 


El recuerdo de Ja cinta de amor subsiste en muchas coplas actuales de 
tipo aun mas moderno que las primeramente transcritas: 


Escribisteme una carta 
y en ella una cinta azul; 
no quiero carta ni cinta, 
que quiero que vengas tu. 


Escribisteme una carta 
y en ella una cinta verde; 
no quiero carta ni cinta, 
quiero que vengas a verme. 


Y aparece también el tema en uno de los cantos mds antiguos de la 
tradicién asturiana, El galdn desta villa, de donde es este trozo: 


lay, que el que me dié la cinta, 
lay, que el que me did la saya, 
lay, non quier que yo la vista, 
lay, non quier que yo la traya, 
lay, quier que la ponga ©= frima, 
lay, quier que 4« ponga en vara; 
a quater para una su amiga, 
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la quier para otra su amada 
que la tien alla en Sevilla, 
que la tien all4 en Granada... 
(V. el nim. 191.) 


65 

Diz que viene el hombre malo, 
el valeroso poncho amarillo? 
amenaza con la muerte 
resfalando su cuchillo. 
Se oye que viene peliando 
a un regimiento de brevas; 
las peras van de vanguardia, 
los damascos de avanzadas. 
Las sandias, aunque pintadas, 
han de peliar como fieras. 
Los zapallos hecho esteras 
es gente muy cargadora, 
aunque no los haiga agora 
saben llegar de repente; 
el aviso de esa gente 
aguardando estoy por hora, 
porque el mato y el chalchal 
tienen gente reunida, 
y el quiscaluro en partida 
ya lo salen a buscar .. . 


Da estos versos J. A. Carrizo en los Antiguos cantos populares argentinos 
y dice: ‘El cantar reproduce el viejo tema espafiol de la lucha entre Don 
Carnal y Dofia Cuaresma, ya cantado por el Arcipreste de Hita.’ Estrofas 1067 
a 1127 del Libro de buen amor (Ed. de J. Cejador y Frauca, ‘La Lectura,’ 
Madrid, 1932). 

La comparacién de los versos argentinos con las siguientes estrofas del 
Arcipreste evidencian la analogia tematica: 


Facia la media noche, en medio de las salas 
Vino dofia Quaresma; diz: ‘!Sefior, tu valas!’ 
Dieron vozes los gallos, batieron de las alas. 
Fueron a don Carnal aquestas nuevas malas. 


Como avia el buen ome sobra mucho comido, 
Con la mucha vianda mucho vino vevido, 
Estava apesgado e estava adormido. 
Por todo su real entré el apellido. 


Todos amodorridos fueron a la pelea, 
Pusieron las sus aces, ninguno non pletea; 
La conpafia del mar las sus armas menea: 
Viniéronse ferir deziendo todos: ‘!Eal’ 


4—] hambre. 
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E] primero de todos que ferié a don Carnal 
Fué el puerro cuello alvo eferidlo muy mal: 
Fizole escupir flema, esto fué grand’ sefial: 
Tovo dofia Cuaresma que suyo era’l real. 


Vino luego en ayuda la salada sardina: 
Feriéd muy reciamente a la gruesa gallyna, 
Atravesés’ l’en el pyco e afogdla ayna, 
Después a don Carnal falsdé la capellyna. 


Venieron las grandes mielgas en esta delantera, 
Los verdeles e sibias guardan la costanera: 
Buelta es la pelea de muy mala manera, 
Caye del cada cabo mucha buena mollera. 


De parte de Valencia venian las angiellas, 
Salpresas e trechadas a grandes manadiellas, 
Davan a don Carnal por medio de las costiellas: 
Las truchas de Alberche davanle en las mesiellas.. . 


66 
—; Dénde son los carboneros, 
dénde son los del carbén? 
—De la villa de amor, madre, 
de la villa de amor son. 
(Cantar asturiano.) 


En la obra De musica libri septem, de Francisco de Salinas, hay el si- 
guiente estribillo del siglo XV: 


— ; Donde son estas serranas? 
— Del pinar de Avila son. 


No obstante no existir analogia literaria entre el cantar asturiano y los 
dos versos antiguos, parece ser aquél una imitacién de éstos. La melodia 
popular que Salinas transcribe se canta aun hoy en Asturias aplicandole otra 
letra, pero su acentuacién ritmica corresponde exactemente a la letra asturiana 
aqui transcrita y no a la que hoy tiene. Esto hace suponer que los anteriores 
versos de Asturias se cantaron en otro tiempo con una melodia andloga a la 
del siglo XV transcrita por Salinas. 


67 
Dotada esta tu hermosura, Do, 
resalada incomparable, Re, 
mi querida inolvidable, Mi, 
famosa bella pintura, Fa, 
sol potente de mi vida, Sol, 
latidos del corazén, La, 
siempre repiten te quiero, Si, 
si, la, sol, fa, mi, re, do. 
(Cancién actual del corro de las nifias.) 
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Hay alguna otra cancién castellana en que entran en juego los nombres 
de las notas musicales, ya como pie obligado, segun vemos aqui, ya como 
simple entretenimiento al margen del sentido literario de los versos, como 
en el siguiente estribillo de una cancién catalana de Navidad: 

Do, re, mi, fa, sol. 

Pomes a florir, 

pomes a cullir, 

cullirem, cullirem floretes 

i les pometes del ram. 

Lairi, lairén, 

de la kirie, kirie eleisén. 
(J. Llongueras, Cangoner popular de Nadal, pag, 100.) 


Se componia ya antiguamente esta clase de canciones. He aqui las dos 
que constan en el Cancionero de Barbieri: 


La mi sola Laureola, 
la mi sola, sola, sola. 


Yo el cativo Leriano, 
aunque mucho estoy ufano 
herido de aquella mano 
que en el mundo es una sola. 

(Num. 223.) 


Dice Barbieri en nota correspondiente: ‘El compositor de este villancico 
aprovecha las palabras la mi sola para jugar con las notas musicales la mi sol 
y la. Laureola y Leriano son los protagonistas de la célebre novela de Diego 
de San Pedro, intitulada Cdrcel de Amor, impresa por primera vez el afio 


E925 
Sol sol gi gi AL &, 
enamoradico vengo, 
de la sol fa mi re. 


Iba a ver a mi madre 
a quien mucho amé 
{fbame cantando 
lo que os diré: 
Sol sol gi gi A BC, 
enamoradico vengo 
de la sol fa mi re. 

(Num. 404.) 


Valdivielso tiene una glosa en el Romancero espiritual sobre el estribillo: 
—La sol fa mi re, 
si el pan se me acaba, ; qué comeré? 
—Re mi fa sol la, 
que no se te acabara. 
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68 
Duérmete, nifio hermoso, 
que viene el coco 
y se lleva los nifios 
que duermen poco. 


Son numerosisimas las canciones de cuna que dicen esto mismo en va- 
riadas formas. La costumbre de atemorizar a los nifios con el coco existia ya en 
Espafia en siglos anteriores. En el Auto de los desposorios de la Virgen (siglo 
XVII) de Juan Caxés, se lee: 

Ea, nifia de mis ojos, 
duerma y sosiegue, 
que a la fe que venga el coco 
si no se duerme. 


Hay una acotacién que dice: ‘Baile y cante Bato esta copla al son del 
Cavallero.’ Se refiere a la melodia con que se cantaba la antigua letra: ‘Que de 
noche le mataron —al caballero,— la gala de Medina,— la flor de Olmedo —’ 
popularisima en el siglo XVI e imitada por varios poetas en el XVII. Lope 
de Vega compuso por sugerencia de la poesia a que pertenecen estos versos 
su comedia El Caballero de Olmedo. La melodia fué recogida por el musico 
de la época Antonio de Cabezo6n, sirviéndole de tema para una de sus mejores 
composiciones. (Obras de musica para tecla, arpa y vihuela . . . recopiladas 
y puestas en cifra por Hernando de Cabezén, su hijo, Madrid, 1578.) 


‘Si loro Haman al coco,’ dice Quevedo en El entremetido, etc. 


69 
Echa vino, Maria de Ramos, 

echa vino, beber y bebamos. 
(Estribillo que se canta en el 
cuento Los chirlosmirlos de la 
coleccién de cuentos asturianos 
publicada por A. de Llano en el 
Archivo de tradiciones populares, 
t. I, pag. 190. Publicaciones del 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos de 
Madrid.) 


Correas, en su Vocabulario, pag. 140, recoge el estribillo como sigue: 
Echa y bebamos, 
Mari-Ramos. 


70 
EI] Amor y el Interés 
salieron al campo un dia 
y el Interés pudo mas, 
que el amor que me tenfas. 
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oO con esta variante: 
y al Amor, como era ciego, 
el Interés lo vencia. 


Esta copla y su variante las da R. Marin en su edicién del Quijote, (I, 
XX), y dice que ya en la primera mitad del siglo XVI andaba glosada en 
diversos libros esta letra: 

Jugaban al mas certero 
Interés y el Amor franco; 
Interés daba en el blanco 
y Amor daba en el terrero. 


Una y otra coplas forman parte de la nota referente a la danza de arti- 
ficio en que contienden el dios Cupido y el Interés, cuyo desenlace describe 
asi Cervantes: ‘Finalmente, después de haber bailado un buen espacio, el 
Interés sacéd un bolsén, que le formaba el pellejo de un gran gato romano, 
que parecia estar lleno de dineros, y arrojandole al castillo, con el glope se 
desencajaron las tablas y se cayeron, dejando a la doncella descubierta y sin 
defensa alguna. Llegé el Interés con las figuras de su valia, y echandole una 
gran cadena de oro al cuello, mostraron prenderla, rendirla y cautivarla; lo 
cual visto por el Amor y sus valedores, hicieron ademan de quitarsela; y todas 
las demostraciones que hacian eran al son de los tamborinos, bailando y dan- 
zando concertadamente.’ 


71 
El cantarillo en la fuente 
era de vidrio y quebrése; 
el amor que te tenia 
era poco y acabdse. 


Se canta en varias regiones espafiolas. En América hay una variante: 
E] anillo que me diste 
fué de vidrio y se quebré; 
y el amor que te tenfa 
fué de agua y se derramé. 
(J. A. Carrizo, Antiguos cantos 
populares argentinos, pag. 179.) 


Véase esta referencia antigua: 
Era de vidrio y quebrdse, 
para conmigo acabése. 
(Rev. Hisp., 1914, pag. 531.) 


72 
El] confesor me ha dicho 
que no te quiera 
y yo le dije:! Ay, padre, 
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si.usted la vieral 
Es tan bonita, 
que con sdlo mirarla 
las penas quita. 
(R. Marin, Cantos, II, pag. 452.) 


Dice R. Marin: ‘En una hoja anénima titulada Coplas de seguidillas y 
tiranas jocosas, malaguefias y polos (Sevilla, 1807), hallo esta versién: 
Mi madre me ha mandado 
que no te quiera 
y yo le dije, madre, 
Isi usted la viera! 
Qued6é tamana 
y mordiéndose el labio 
dixo, | caramba!” 
(R. Marin, Cantos, II, pag. 475.) 


73 
E] dfa que yo no veo 
tu linda cara dos veces, 
las horas se me hacen dias, 
los dias se me hacen meses. 
(Torner, Cancionero asturiano.) 


En tres dias no te vi, 
tres afios mi amor sin verte; 
tres siglos me parecieron 
o lo que sigue a Ja muerte. 
(Fernan Caballero, t. XVII de sus 
obras en la Col. de Escritores Cas- 
tellanos, pag. 176.) 


Dénde estds que no te veo, 

qués de ti esperanza mia; 

a mif que verte deseo 

cien afios se me hace un dfa. 
(En un ms. de poesfas varias, de 
principios del siglo XVII, pro- 
piedad del Centro de Estudios 
Histéricos.) 


Casi igual a esta copla, y muy anterior, es la que figura como primera 
estrofa en esta letra del Cancionero Colombino (fols. 17 vo. y 18) : 
Donde estas que no te veo, 
qués de ti, esperanza mia, 
que a mi que verte deseo 
mil afios se me hace un dfa. 


Mas tal es tu fermosura 
en tu tierna juventud, 
que con tu gentil figura 
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me fieres y das salud. 


Conmigo mismo guerreo 
si te desamar podria; 
a la fin cativo creo 
quedar de tu sejiorfa. 


i Donde estas prenda amada? 
Ha tanto que no te vi. 
El dfa que no te veo 
son mil aiios para mi. 
(C. Michaélis de Vasconcellos, Pedro de Andrade Caminha, en Rev. Hisp., 
1901, pag. 365.) 


Amores, amores, amores, 
dias ha que yo nos vi; 
el dia que yo nos veo 
son mil afios para mi. 
(Gallardo, Ensayo, nums. 4248 y 4510.) 


i Dénde estas que no te veo, 
qué es de ti esperanza mia? 
(Gil Vicente, Obras, ed. de 1843, t. II, pag. 329.) 


74 
El] hombre que nunca ha visto 
y no sabe lo que es ver, 
nunca tiene tanta pena 
como el que ha visto y no ve. 
(N. Alonso Cortés, Cantares populares de Castilla, pag. 325.) 


Er que bino siego ar mundo 
sin la esperansa de ber, 
no tiene tanta peniya 
como er q’ha bisto y no be. 


(R. Marin, Cantos, IV, pag. 234.) 
(‘Casi exactamente en un libro de la Biblioteca Colombina, en 8°, letra 
gética, con estampas, sin lugar ni afio de impresién pero anterior al 1534, 
segun se colige de una nota de letra de D. Fernando Colén.’) 


El ciego que nunca vid, 
como no sabe qué es ver, 
no vive tan sin placer 
como el que después ceg6. 
(R. Marin, Cantos, IV, pag. 260, nota 76.) 


75 
El] puerto de Guadarrama 
no sé si lo pasaré; 
si le paso o no le paso, 
eso si que no lo sé; 
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si le paso o no le paso, 
dime, morena, ;xqué haré? 
(A. de Llano, Esfoyaza de cantares asturianos, nams. 530 y 531.) 


Aunque no existe analogia directa entre el cantar asturiano y los estri- 
billos siguientes, hago, sin embargo, el sefialamiento por parecerme que las 
cuatro letras se refieren a un mismo asunto: demanda de auxilio en el paso de 
una sierra: 


3 Por do pasaré la sierra, 
gentil serrana morena? 


Di, serrana, por tu fe, 
si naciste en esta tierra, 
3 Por do pasaré la sierra? 
(R. Menéndez Pidal, Estudios literarios.) 


Paseisme ahora alla, serrana, 
que no muera yo en esta montana. 


Paseisme ahora allende el rio, 
paseisme ahora allende el rio, 
que estoy triste mal herido, 
que no muera yo en esta montaiia. 
(Barbieri, Cancionero, num. 427, con musica de Escobar.) 


76 
E] que me oyera cantar 
pensara que estoy alegre; 
yo soy como el pajarito, 
que canta cuando se muere. 
(R. Marin, Cantos, III, pag. 367.) 


Quem a min ouvir cantar 
cuidara que estou alegre; 
tenho o coragao mais negro 
que a tinta com que se escreve. 

(Versién portuguesa.) 


Aunque me ves que canto, 
no canto yo: 
canta la lengua, 
llora el corazén. 
(Versién castellana.) 


Aunque me ves que canto, 
canta la boca, 
que mi corazén siente, 
pena y no poca. 
(R. Marin, Cantos, III, pag. 366.) 
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Aunque me ves que canto, 
tengo yo el alma 

como la tortolilla 
que llora y canta: 

quando el consorte, 
herido de los celos, 


se escapa al monte. 
(Don Preciso, Col. de seguidillas, 11, pag. 4.) V. nums. 35 y 36. 


En los Banos de Argel, de Cervanies, canta un pastor este estribillo: 


Aunque pensdis que me alegro, 
conmigo traigo el dolor. 


Como ampliacién del tema véase el nim. 149. 


77 
E] que tién la muyer guapa 
cabo cas de los sifiores, 
tién mas trabayu con ella 


que en cabar y fer terrones. 
(Torner, Cancionero asturiano.) 


Aunque tienen otra intencién, me hace recordar la copla aquellos dos 


versos de Lope de Rueda en el Colloquio de Camila: 
Mas trabaja que el que caba 
el que tiene la mujer brava. 


El que tiene mujer guapa 
O vila en camino real, 
si quiere coger el fruto, 


mucho tiene que guardar. 
(R. Marin, Cantos, IV, nim. 6293.) 


Hay el siguiente estribillo en una cancidn del siglo XV del Cancionero 


Colombino: 
Nifia, vifia, peral y habar, 


malo es de guardar. 


78 
El verte me da la muerte, 
el no verte me da vida; 
mas quiero morir y verte 


que no verte y tener vida. 
(N. Alonso Cortés, Cantares populares de Castilla, pag. 151.) 


Con la variante ‘y no verte’ en el segundo verso, se canta en la Argentina. 
V. la obra de J. A. Carrizo, pag. 167. 


‘El verte me da la muerte, 
el no verte me da vida; 
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mas quiero morir y verte 
x ° 
que no verte y tener vida. 


Al verte le llaman muerte 
y al no verte tener vida . . 


Recuerda esta copla aquellos versos de Calderén en La Vida es sueno 


(Jornada primera) : 


Ojos hidrdépicos creo 
que mis ojos deben ser, 
pues cuando es muerte el beber, 
beben mas, y desta suerte, 
viendo que el ver me da muerte, 
estoy muriendo por ver. 
Pero véate yo y muera, 
que no sé, rendido ya, 
si el verte muerte me da, 
el no verte qué me diera.’ 
(Citados por R. Marin, Cantos, II, pags. 288 y 386.) 


Aunque mirando matais, 
quiero mas que me matéis 
que no que no me miréis, 
pues muerto, vida me dais. 
(Luis de Bricefio, Método de guitarra, 1626.) 


Hallo la siguiente letra en Juan Vazquez, Villancicos y canciones, 1551: 


So n’os vuiera mirado 
pluguier’ a Dios que n’os viera 
porque mi vida no fuera 
catiua de su cuydado; 
mas pues os e conocido 
solamente por quereros 
quiero mas quedar perdido 
que cobrado por no veros. 


Un villancico de Juan del Encina: 


Mas quiero morir por veros 
que vivir sin conosceros. 


Es tan firme mi esperanza, 
que jamds hace mudanza, 
teniendo tal confianza 
de ganarme por perderos. 


Mucho gana el qu’es perdido 
por merescer tan crecido 
y €s vitoria ser vencido 
sin jamas poder venceros. 
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Aunque sienta gran tormento, 
gran tristeza e pensamiento, 
yo seré dello contento 
por ser dichoso de veros. 
(Barbieri, Cancionero, nim. 67.) V. el tema nim. 123. 


79 
En Vistalegre dixin, 
baixando a Vilagarcia: 
eu monxa non qucro ser, 
casada .. .! non séi qué diga! 
(Pérez Bellesteros, Cancionero gallego, III, pag. 133.) 


No quiero ser monja, no, 
que nifia namoradica so. 


Dejadme con mi placer, 
con mi placer y alegria, 
dejadme con mi porfia, 
que nina namoradica so. 
(Barbieri, Cancionero, nim. 398.) 


—Meteros quiero monja, 
hija de mi corazén. 
—No quiero yo ser monja, non. 
(Salinas, De Musica, 1577.) 


80 
Eres hermosa en extremo, 
pero tienes una falta: 
que en el campo hay varias flores 
y tu también eres varia. 
(R. Marin, Cantos, III, pag. 91.) En la pag. 224, nota 80, recuerda 
R. Marin el siguiente fragmento de un romance morisco (ed. Bibl. Universal, 
I, pag. 84): 
Confieso que eres mas bella 
que las flores con el alba; 
mas al fin hay varias flores 
y tu también eres varia. 


81 

Esa no, senor médico, no, 
que no es esa la vena 
la que a mi me da pena, 
sefior doctor. 

Mas abajito tengo el dolor, 
que me da al lado del corazén. 

(Torner, Cancionero asturiano, 381.) 


Aqui, aqui, senor doctor; 
aqui, aqui, tengo el dolor. 
(Correas, Vocabulario, pag. 62.) 
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82 

Espiga que tit grano 
dobla hacia tierra 
y la que esta falluta 
se empina tiesa. 

Ese es er mundo: 
humilde aquel que vale, 
tieso el falluto. 
(P. Diaz Cassou, Cancionero panocho, 1900, pag. 58.) 


Esta seguidilla, recogida por Cassou como popular de Murcia, es original 
de Hartzenbusch, quien la publica entre sus Fabulas en 1848. La recoge 
también como popular R. Marin en sus Cantos, VI, pag. 196, con muy pe- 
quefias variantes respecto de la original: 

La espiga rica en fruto 
se abate a tierra; 
la que no tiene grano 
se empina tiesa. 

Es en su porte 
modesto el hombre sabio 
y altivo el zote. 


83 

Es posible, cielo amado, 
que me trates con rigor, 
si he sufrido por tu amor 
martirios que no he sofado! 
Viéndome en tan triste estado, 
é no te condueles de mi? 
3 Como quieres que hasta aqui 
siga mi desgracia en pos? 
Hemos de sufrir los dos, 
tu por otro, yo por ti. 


Este cantar me fué dictado por un sefior Rojas, en La Paz, en 1915. Glosa 
un villancico simple que en Espafia se cantaba de distintos modos: Tu por 
otro y yo por ti. Cejador, en La verdadera poesia, etc., II, pag. 245, nim. 
1348, trae un villancico del siglo XVI, también glosado, muy parecido al 
nuestro: 

Amor loco, amor loco, 
yO por vos y vos por otro. 
(J. A. Carrizo, Antiguos cantos populares argentinos, pag. 75.) 


En el libro primero de la Diana de Jorge de Montemayor, canta el pastor 
Alanio una glosa sobre el mismo estribillo. 
En el Método de guitarra de Luis de Bricefio, 1926, le hallamos asi: 


Ay amor loco, ay amor loco, 
yO por vos y vos por otro. 
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84 
Esta noche entraba marzo 

dende media noche abajo, 

con el Angel de la Guarda 

que nos libre y nos defienda 

y nos dé salud y gracia. 

Sale marzo y entra abril, 

florido le vi venir. 

Sale abril y entraba mayo 

con las flores relumbrando. .. . 
(Olmeda, Folklore de Burgos, pag. 83.) 


Entra mayo y sale abril, 
quan garridico le vi venir. 
(Valdivielso, Romancero espiritual.) 


Entra mayo y sale abril 
tan garridico le vi venir. 
Entra mayo con sus flores 
sale abril con sus amores 
y los buenos amadores 
comienzan a bien servir. 
(Barbieri, Cancionero, nim. 61.) 


Estos antiguos cantares de primavera tienen en el cancionero actual re- 
presentacién considerable. Véase, como ejemplo, el siguiente: 


Ya estamos a treinta 
de este abril cumplido: 
alegrarse, damas, 
que mayo ha venido. 
Ha venido mayo, 
bienvenido sea 
para las casadas, 
viudas y doncellas. 
(J. Verdi, Canciones populares murcianas.) V. el tema nim. 42. 


85 
Esta novia si que es novia, 
ésta, que las otras no; 
ésta se lleva la gala, 
ésta se lleva la flor. 
(Cantar de boda, de Castilla.) 


Tanto en el cancionero espajiol actual como en el antiguo son abundantes 
las canciones de boda andlogas a las aqui transcritas: 


Esta nina se Ileva la flor, 
que las otras no. 
(Vélez de Guevara, La serrana de la Vera.) 
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Esta nina se lleva la flor, 


que las otras no. 
* (Trillo y Figueroa, Letrilla.) 


Son imitacién de estos cantares de boda algunos otros que en el siglo 


XVII se aplicaban a diversos asuntos: 
Esta Maya se lleva la flor, 


que las otras no. 
(Lope de Vega, La Maya, auto.) 


Esta si que se lleva la gala, 
ésta s{ que se lleva la flor; 
ésta si que se lleva la gala, 


que las otras que espigan no. 
(Tirso, La mejor espigadora.) 


Este es rey y éste es senior, 


que los otros no. 
(Lope de Vega, La isla del sol, auto.) 


Este si que es corredor, 


que los otros no. 
(Quevedo, Letrilla.) 


Véase el tema nim. 5. 


86 
Es tanto lo que te quiero, 
serrana, que te matara 
y con sangre de mis venas 


luego te resucitara. 
(R. Marin, Cantos, II, pag. 268.) 


Recuerda el cantar los siguientes versos de Tirso de Molina en su come- 


dia Palabras y plumas, I: 
Si estuviera en mi poder, 


la vida y ser te quitara, 

que luego en ti mejorara; 

para que desta manera, 

cuanto mas te engrandeciera, 

mas a amarme te obligara. 

En América: 

Es tanto lo que te quiero, 

quince veces te matara. . . 

(J. A. Carrizo, Antiguos cantos populares argentinos, pag. 168.) 


‘Quisiera rajar mi corazén con un cuchillo, meterte 
dentro y luego volver a cerrar mi pecho, 
para que estuvieras en él y no habitaras en otro, 
hasta el dia de la resurreccién y del juicio final . . .’ 
(Del poeta cordobés del siglo XI Ben Hazm. V. E. Garcta Gémez, Poemas 


ardbigo-andaluces.) 
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87 

Estas puertas son de pino 
y aqui vive un gran vecino, 
pa danos el aguinaldo 
y una hoja de tocino. 

Estas puertas son de hierro 
y aqui vive un caballero, 
pa danos el aguinaldo 
y un bolsillo de dinero. 

(Torner, Cancionero asturiano, num. 10.) 


Estas puertas son de pino, 
aqui vive un gran judfo. 
Estas puertas son de acero, 
aqui vive un caballero. 
(A. de Ledesma, Juegos de Noches buenas a lo divino, 1605.) Ambas letras 
recuerdan la disposicion paralelistica medieval. 


88 
Guardame las vacas, 
Periquito en la sierra, 
guardamelas bien, 
que ninguna se me pierda. 


Letra que da Fr. Martin Sarmiento como ejemplo de copla vulgar, en sus 
Memorias para la historia de la poesia, Madrid, 1875. Si bien no la he en- 
contrado en la actual tradiciédn popular, la doy aqui por la fecha relativa- 
mente moderna en que fué transcrita. La copla recuerda aquella tan conocida 
en el siglo XVI y que dié motivo a infinidad de imitaciones y glosas: 


Gudardame las vacas, 
Carillejo y besarte he;- 
si no bésame tu a mi, 
que yo te las guardaré. 


Hay textos de Quevedo, Lope de Vega y Moreto. En el Ensayo de Gallar- 
do se encuentran noticias de glosas en los nums. 288, 1678, 3257, 3542, 3874 
y 4516, por Bartolomé de Santiago, Francisco de Ocafia, Hurtado de Men- 
doza, Sebasti4n de Horozco y Sebastian de Covarrubias. El Libro de diversas 
trovas, Bibl. Nac. Mss., contiene una glosa de Cristébal de Castillejo. Hay 
versiones con musica en los Tres libros de musica en cifra, 1546, de Alonso 
de Mudarra y en El Delphin, 1538, de Luis de Narvaez. Esta cancién originéd 
el Baile de las vacas, de cuya melodia trae doce ‘diferencias’ el Libro de musica 
de vihuela, 1552, de Diego Pisador. 


89 
Gudardeme: mi padre, 
guardeme mi madre, 
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si yo no me guardo 
no me guarda nadie. 
(Popular actual.) 


Mi padre me pone guardas 
como si fuera un castillo, 
y aunque me ponga murallas 
he de seguir en lo mismo. 
(A. Sevilla, Cancionero murciano, pag. 235.) 


De la primera de estas dos coplas encuentro en el siglo XVII una version 
muy repetida: 
Madre, la mi madre, 
guardas me ponéis; 
que si yo no me guardo, 
mal me guardaréis. 
(Correas, Arte grande, pag. 280; Lope de Vega, Los 
melindres de Belisa, El mayor imposible, El aldehuela, 
Entremés de daca mi mujer; Cervantes, El celoso ex- 
tremetio, La entretenida; Calderén, Céfalo y Procris.) 
Hay dos versiones con musica: una, anénima en el Cancionero de Turin y la 
otra en el Parnaso espaftol de Madrigales . . . por Pedro Rimonte. En éste 


varian asi los versos 2° y 3°: ‘Guardarme querés;—mas si yo no me 
guardo...’ 


Entre las referencias mas antiguas del tema, también numerosas, escojo 
las siguientes: 
Ya florecen los Arboles, 
Juan, 
mala seré de guardar. 


Ya florecen los almendros 
y los amores con ellos, 
Juan, 
mala seré de guardar. 


(Juan Vazquez, Villancicos y canciones, 1551.) 


El Marqués de Santillana recoge este cantar popular en el villancico: 
‘Por una gentil floresta,’ dedicado a sus hijas: 


Aguardan a mi, 
nunca tales guardas vi. 
(V. R. Menéndez Pidal: La primitiva poesia lirica espafola.) 


Dos canciones de la lirica galaico-portuguesa del siglo XIII: 


Mha madre velida! e non me guardedes 
d’ ir a San Servando, ca se o fazedes 
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morrerey d’amores .. . 
Podem-me’ agora guardar 
Mays non me partiram de o amar. 
(Cancionero de la Vaticana, nims. 741 y 742.) 


90 
Hermosas he vito yo, 
pero como tu ninguna: 
de tu cara sale el sol; 
de tu garganta, la luna. 


Da esta copla popular R. Marin en su edicién del Quijote (I, XII) 
como analogia con las palabras que emplea Pedro el cabrero para ensalzar la 
belleza de Marcela: ‘No parece sino que ahora la veo, con aquella cara que 
del un cabo tenia el sol y del otro la luna.’ Recuerdo haber leido alguna vez 
en la lirica antigua esta misma f6rmula ponderativa de belleza. En la moderna 
hay esta otra letra: 

La nina, 

que vino de Sevilla 
la llamo, 

la cojo de la mano; 
la digo: 

cara de sol y luna, 
vente conmigo. 


Kurt Schindler publica esta letra de Avila en su coleccién, nim. 157: 
Eres como la luna 
y eres como el sol; 
eres la prenda 
de mi corazén. 


91 
Hombre pobre, no te extrafies 
de que to’er mundo te deje, 
porque la nesesia 
tiene carita d’hereje. 


De la antigua sentencia Necessitas caret lege hizo nuestro pueblo un 
adagio distinto, traduciendo como suena, y dijo: La necesidad tiene cara de 
hereje. Quevedo (o Géngora, no recuerdo bien) lo acept6 en una de sus 
letrillas: 

Que tiene cara de hereje 


sin fe la necesidad.’ 
(R. Marin, Cantos, pags. 203 y 252.) 


Dice el picaro Guzman: ‘Conoci entonces lo que es una blanca y cémo el 
que no la gana no la estima ni sabe lo que vale, en tanto que no le falta. Fué 
la primera vez que vi a la necesidad su cara de hereje.’ (Mateo Aleman, 


Guzmdn de Alfarache, Part. prim.; Libro seg.; cap. prim.) 
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Recuerdo haber oido alguna vez al pueblo cantares referentes al ‘hombre 
pobre sin dinero.’ Asi empieza una poesia de Juan Alfonso de Baena: 
x 
Omme pobre e ssyn dinero 
nunca bive placentero... 
(Cancionero de Baena, nim. 452.) 


Son muchas las canciones populares de hoy que podrian citarse sobre el 
poder universal del dinero. En Andalucia se canta: 


Mardito sea er dinero 
porque lo hisieron reondo, 
qu’er que dinero no tiene 
no pasa mas que bochornos: 
! ni las mujeres le quieren! 


Y la copla siguiente es conocidisima en toda Espafia: 


Todo lo puede el amor, 
todo el dinero lo allana, 
todo el tiempo lo consume, 
todo la muerte lo acaba. 


En el citado Cancionero de Baena hay una poesia de Ruy Paez de Ribera, 
en que se exponen los efectos que ejercen sobre el hombre la Dolencia, la 
Vejez, el Destierro y la Pobreza, correspondiendo a ésta los versos: 


El] pobre no tiene parientes ni amigos, 
donaire nin seso, esfuerzo e sentido, 
e por la proveza le son enemigos 
los suyos mesmos por verlo caido. 


Dice un antiguo refran: 


A las barbas con dineros 
hacen honra los caballeros. 


Conocidisima es la letrilla de Géngora que dice: 


Dineros son calidad, 
verdad... 


En una de nuestras viejas zarzuelas se canta: 


Cuando se emborracha un pobre 
todos dicen: ‘! Borrachén!’ 

Y si se emborracha un rico: 
‘! Qué contento va el sefior|’ 
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Una décima popular mejicana: 


Si en una fonda o café 
se presenta. un arrancado, 
luego sale cualquier criado 
diciendo: ‘Espérese usté.’ 
Pero si un decente fué 
quien pidid plato o licor, 
dicen: ‘mande usté, sefior. 
Pida usté, ; qué se le ofrece? 
Porque en este comedor 
siempre el pobre desmercce. 


Y por encima de todo esto recordemos los noventa y seis versos que el 
Arcipreste dedica en el Libro de buen amor a ‘la propiedat que’] dinero ha.’ 
V. el tema num. 170. 

(Continuard.) 


REVIEWS 


Marie-Louise Dufrenoy: L’Orient romanesque en France (1704-1789). 
Montreal Editions Beauchemin, 1947. 380 pp. 


Among the studies in Literary Criticism recently published, L’Orient 
romanesque en France, by Marie-Louise Dufrenoy, deserves special notice. 
The influence of the Orient in the development of Occidental culture has 
always been a matter of profound interest to historians and literary critics, 
and although there is an abundant literature on this subject, it is never ex- 
hausted. In the present book Mlle. Dufrenoy studies this influence on the 
French literary culture of the 18th century. 

The author has chosen the period between 1704 and 1789 for obvious 
reasons: In 1704 the translation of The thousand and one nights by Galland 
was published; a great literary event, since this book inspired some of the 
outstanding works of the 18th century, such as Le Sopha by Crébillon fils; 
Zadig, Candide, by Voltaire; and Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes. Around 
1780 there appeared a great number of works which revealed an exact knowl- 
cdge of the Orient, a fact that constitutes the beginning of Orientalism as a 
science. Mlle. Dufrenoy has extended the chronologic limits of her work to 
1789 in order to include the extensive collection of oriental pamphlets written 
just before the Revolution. 

In her introductory chapter the author traces the influence of the Orient 
on French thought of the preceding century, determined by the founding of 
commercial companies in the East, and by the appointment of diplomatic 
representatives to Turkey and to other oriental nations. But it is interesting 
to notice that ambassadors, men of business, missionaries and travelers were 
motivated by utilitarian purposes in their relations with these exotic 
countries, 

It is only at the beginning of the 18th century that imagination and the 
cult of beauty became predominant factors in the evaluation of oriental 
culture. The first translation of Galland awakened among the French writers 


a positive interest in the Orient and created a new literary climate in the 
prose of the century. 
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First, Mlle. Dufrenoy analyzes with characteristic French clarity the 
works of fiction directly inspired by the Thousand and one nights. Secondly, 
she devotes some space to the ‘histoire galante’ and its oriental coloring, in 
which field Crébillon fils is the outstanding creator of a new type of ‘conte 
galant’ which displays more imagination than oriental local color. The 
‘conte galant,’ which reaches its apogee by 1746, experiences a decisive change 
in the ‘roman scientifique,’ which the authors observe natural phenomena 
in a scholarly manner and express them in a strange mixture of eroticism 
and erudition. The most salient work of this kind is Maupertuis’ Vénus 
physique. Erudition then becomes a fashion in fiction prose. Along these 
lines Diderot writes the Bijoux indiscrets, in which we find, in a light and 
sensuous narrative, some of the fundamental theories that this great philos- 
opher was to develop later in his Lettre sur les aveugles, and his Lettre sur 
les sourds et muets. 


One of the most interesting chapters of Mlle. Dufrenoy’s study is that 
devoted to oriental satire. In this genre Montesquieu is the master with his 
admirable Lettres persanes, which, according to M. André Maurois, ‘per- 
mettait 4 Montesquieu de dire mille vérités plus frangaises que persanes.’ 
According to Mlle. Dufrenoy, the success of the Lettres is not only based on 
the seriousness of the content, but also on the voluptuous atmosphere which 
permeates the story. Although the Lettres persanes had of course many imita- 
tors—all of them properly treated in the present book—none of them 
achieved the perfectly balanced combination of exoticism and satire arrived 
at by the author of L’Esprit des lois. 


The caustic spirit of Voltaire found a positive source of inspiration in 
oriental satire. In his mordant attacks upon institutions and individuals of 
his time he reveals tha this basis of invective was found in oriental philosophy 
and social institutions. His knowledge of the Orient, as well as his profound 
interest in it, is shown in many of his works, such as Zaire, Zulime, Mahomet, 
Sémiramis. But it is in Zadig and Candide that Voltaire follows most closely 
not only the oriental spirit, but also the flowery style of its writers. The 
works of Voltaire display a perfect assimilation of oriental satire. He had 
made detailed studies of oriental culture and customs and drew upon this 
knowledge to make unmerciful comparisons between the virtues of the Orient 


and the vices of French society. 


Toward the end of the century the philosophers no longer were forced 
to hide their thoughts under satirical symbols, hence oriental satire lost most 
of its popularity. Now only personal attacks and insulting anonymous 
pamphlets employed this medium of expression. On the other hand, scientific 
interest monopolized all intellectual activity; therefore, orientalism lost ali ifs 
mysterious charm, and imagination and fantasy were replaced by exact knowl- 
edge. In other words, orientalism itself became a science. 
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Mlle. Dufrenoy has given us a well-documented book, which is, as M. 
Maurois says: ‘écrit et composé pour plaire aux honnétes gens.’ One of the 
most important contributions of this treatise is of a quantitative nature: the 
great amount of works read and analyzed by the author. These works in 
themselves constitute a fine bibliography of the oriental genre in 18th century 
literature. Another merit lies in the classification of genres undertaken by 
Mlle. Dufrenoy, and the lucid form in which she has developed and pre- 
sented the facts at hand. 


University of California at Berkeley A. TorRES-RIOSECO 


Joseph Francis De Simone: Allessandro Manzoni esthetics and literary criti- 
cism. New York, S. F. Vanni, 1946. 429 pp. 


It is strange that so little has been written in English about Manzoni, one 
of the greatest of Italian authors. This book by De Simone, so far as I know 
the first in English devoted entirely to a discussion of his works, is a wel- 
come contribution from a point of view that has not been thoroughly de- 
veloped by Italian critics. In the first part of the book, less than a quarter 
of the whole, are treated Manzoni’s writings and the events of his life in so 
far as they bear on the evolution of his literary theories. While making no 
claim to originality, this part is likely to be the most useful for general 
readers. In the second part are arranged systematically his critical opinions 
on individual authors. These isolated observations and indirect references 
throw little light on the authors concerned, but are extremely enlightening 
as to Manzoni himself. Some familiarity with him is assumed, and there is 
no attempt at a formal biography. 

Manzoni’s career falls naturally into three distinct periods. Up to 1810 
he was a neo-classicist under the influence of Parini, Alfieri and Monti, fill- 
ing his poetry with mythological allusions; he also studied the French ra- 
tionalists. The second period begins with his conversion to Catholicism in 
1810, which was soon followed by a shift from the classicist to the roman- 
ticist point of view. In this period his important creative work was pro- 
duced. De Simone carries it to 1830, but in reality it ended with the publica- 
tion of I Promessi Sposi in 1827. The third period, more than half of his 
entire life (1827-1873), is called by De Simone ‘the period of negation.’ Man- 
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zoni had come to believe that the writing of historical fiction was a mistake. 
‘A single person,’ he once said, ‘can be both a great poet and a great historian, 
but not in the same composition.’ Nevertheless he spent fifteen years (1827- 
1842) in revising the language of I Promessi Sposi without changing the 
substance. He worked on historical, esthetic, and linguistic studies, and De 
Simone rightly defends him from the charge of indolence. He was certainly 
well advised not to attempt a second historical novel, although others fol- 
lowed his example and wrote Italian historical romances. 

While basing his work on Manzoni’s own words, De Simone has utilized 
critical material in Italian, as is shown by his numerous footnotes and quota- 
tions from such authorities as Galletti, Croce, and Momigliano. The quota- 
tions, except those in French, are given in English. Perhaps as a result of 
depending on various authorities, there are contradictions. De Simone seems 
unable to decide whether or not to call Manzoni a romanticist. In Chapter 
II, ‘Manzoni’s so-called conversion to romanticism,’ he asserts that the re- 
ligious conversion was the cause of a new conception of art, and that Manzoni 
derived his esthetic ideas from Catholic ethics rather than from literary 
currents: “That they concurred with some of the positive aspects of roman- 
ticism was largely coincidental’ (p. 33). This statement begs the question. 


For practical reasons, of course, we must place Manzoni in the roman- 
tice school (p. 34). Milan was the hotbed, so to speak, of the Italian romantic 
movement. ... But it soon became apparent that Italian romanticism was 
only another name for the national revolutionary movement of the Risorgi- 
mento. Indeed, it is doubtful whether there ever was an Italian romantic 
school of literature as such (p. 33). 


But this is immediately contradicted: ‘One need only look at the writings of 
its theorists of the Conciliatore to be convinced that the main preoccupation 
of the Italian romanticists was the Southern European polemic with neo- 
classicism’ (ibid.). What is the point in saying that Manzoni was ‘the most 
classical-minded of all the Italian romanticists’ (p. 112), if there was no 
Italian romantic school? One loses patience with suggestions that because 
the extravagance and the fantasy of the Germans were not copied, there was 
no Italian romanticism. Of course the movement had a coincidental political 
aspect, in which Manzoni had little part; but his work exemplifies general 
romantic principles: freedom from restrictive rules, elimination of mythology, 
choice of subjects from national history rather than from the ancient classics 
or from foreign sources. Yet De Simone remarks: ‘Manzoni, for all his theor- 
etical defense of romanticism and his . . . desire to be understood by the 
masses, was in actual practice a classicist’ (p. 124). It remains to be explained 
how a classicist could write Adelchi and I Promessi Sposi. — ig 

In regard to Manzoni’s ability as a critic, De Simone Ansists that It is 
unfortunate also, we repeat once more, that he allowed his unquestionably 
sharp critical and artistic sense to be stifled under the strait-jacket of his 
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intransigent moral interpretation of art’ (p. 131). Why unfortunate? one 
may ask. He was a poct, a creative artist. His principles of criticism as stated 
in the preface to Carmagnola (quoted twice by De Simone, pp. 55 and 109) 
are reasonable, as is also his well-known formula that literature should have 
the useful as its aim, the true as its subject, and the interesting as its means. 
This is no ‘strait-jacket,’ but De Simone implies that Manzoni failed to carry 
out his principles because he subordinated literary judgments to religious 
convictions. This misplaces the emphasis; in any case Manzoni did not pose 
as a Critic. 

In the second part of the book are collected practically all Manzoni's 
references to other writers in the works that he authorized for publication, in 
his correspondence (especially the important letters to Fauriel), in the mar- 
ginal notes that he made while reading, and in conversations recorded by 
his friends.Only a few matters can be touched upon here. For Manzoni, the 
greatest of all poets were Vergil and Shakespeare — which would seem to 
unite classicism and romanticism. Homer and Dante are not included by 
him among the greatest poets; he showed familiarity with Dante’s poetry, 
but rarely expressed an opinion on it. He wrote an essay on the De Vulg. 
Eloq. to enforce his own belief that the colloquial speech of Florence should 
be the official language of all Italy. Even if, as De Simone says (p. 17), this 
theory ‘can be very easily refuted,’ its influence on Italian prose style was 
beneficial. Manzoni’s failure to comment on Leopardi is ‘particularly pain- 
ful’ (p. 239) to De Simone, who concludes that their respective pessimism is 
‘essentially the same, but their respective solutions are entirely different’ 
(p. 248). They had a friendly meeting in Florence in 1827, Manzoni’s in- 
terpretation of Shakespeare is called narrow, because based on the assumption 
that Shakespeare wrote with a moral purpose. Since he knew no English 
and used the French translation, it is remarkable that he appreciated Shakes- 
peare as well as he did. He disapproved of Racine on the ground that the 
rules forced him to magnify the amorous element in his tragedies. Adopting 
Croce’s indulgence toward a bleak period in Italian history, De Simone main- 
tains that Manzoni was unjust to the Seicento (p. 184). How much Manzoni 
was influenced by the French rationalists is disputed; certainly his style de- 
rived benefit from the study of their writings. During his long life he read 
widely and intelligently in several literatures, and for the most part his 
judgments agree with those now accepted. De Simone’s constant refrain is 
that even when these judgments were correct they were based on the wrong 
reasons, because influenced by ethical and religious criteria. However that 
may be, his book gives an interesting and comprehensive account of Manzoni’s 
relation to literary matters. 

De Simone writes clearly and accurately, with evident enthusiasm for 
his subject, but with a certain immaturity of expression and with a consider- 
able amount of unnecessary repetition. The book could have been improved 
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by condensation. In spite of the strictures mentioned above, it is a scholarly 
compilation which can be read with pleasure and profit. Its author shows 
himself capable of forming independent judgments, and we may expect from 
him in the future significant studies of Italian literature. 


Princeton University KENNETH MCKENZIE 


Mickiewicz in music, introduction by Arthur Coleman and Marion Coleman. 
New York, Klub Polski, Columbia University, 1947. 


It was a happy thought of the Colemans to produce a collection of songs 
and commentary centered around the poetry of Adam Mickiewicz (1798- 
1855), the bard of Polish Romanticism. It is a valuable experiment in syn- 
thesizing a phase of literary and musical history. It assumes even greater im- 
portance since it deals with the Romantic period in which a particularly 
close relationship existed between developments in the fields of letters and 
music. In this period musicians turned to literature for inspiration, and men 
of letters thought in terms of the rhythmic cadences and abstract imagery of 
the tonal art. Mickiewicz, who is considered by many the greatest of the 
Polish poets, occupied a key position in this regard as he often wrote directly 
under the stimulus of music and through the musicality of his creative work 
exerted a profound and far-reaching effect on musicians. Significant also is 
the fact that he often composed settings for his own poetry as is evidence by 
one of the songs included in this volume. 

In western Europe and America, Mickiewicz is known chiefly through 
his connection with Chopin and the cause of Polish nationalism. The barrier 
of language has prevented his three most noted narrative poems, Konrad 
Wallenrod, Pan Tadeusz, and Grazyna from becoming better known. They 
abound in heroic tales of the sanguinary conflicts between the ancient Polish 
people and the Russians on one side and the Teutonic knights on the other. 
The poems were an effective weapon in the ill-fated Polish uprising of 1830 
which in turn influenced the Romantic Revolution in Paris that year. 

While the poems fan the fire of hatred toward the Russian and Ger- 
manic oppressors of Poland, they interestingly enough have attracted musical 
settings by the Russian nationalists Glinka, Cesar Cui, and Rimsky-Korsakoff 
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on the one hand, and the Germans Weber and Loewe on the other. In addi- 
tion to the songs by the above composers representing extreme opposites, there 
are numerous examples by the Polish group, Chopin, Moniuszko, Zelinski, 
and Paderewski, together with a new song by the young Polish-American, 
Henryk Nagorka. 

In the Foreword the Colemans announce their aim to reveal the in- 
fluence of Adam Mickiewicz ‘through the immediate impact of his words, and 
indirectly through the inspiration of music composed under the spell of his 
words.’ The authors further inform us that the present work is not definitive, 
but is a prelude to a large collection which will appear at the centennial of 
the poet’s death in 1955. Since the Colemans also inform us that they are not 
musicians, the work may be treated as a tentative effort and certain construc- 
tive criticism may be made to influence the production and organization of 
the larger work to come. 

Whether the authors intended it or not, they have produced a book of 
songs, and as such it is disconcerting to have the settings relegated to the 
latter part of the book. Reproductions of programs, bibliographical material, 
and miscellaneous notes should be put in an appendix. The songs them- 
selves should be presented with more uniformity. Most appear with trans- 
lations of the words; however, seven do not. The majority are presented 
quite properly with the words under the melodic line, but the examples by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Glinka, Chopin, and Paderewski are as barren as songs 
without words, making it impossible to sing them. All of these are serious 
obstacles to the avowed intention of the authors, namely, to make Mickiewicz 
and the musical settings of his works more accessible to the English-speaking 
world. 


Syracuse University WILLIAM FLEMING 


E. H. Sturtevant: An introduction to linguistic science, Yale University 
Press, “19477 173" pp. 


Professor Sturtevant has long been known to the scholars of America as a 
leader in the field of Classical and pre-Classical studies. His research in 
Hittite has brought him to the forefront of international historical linguistics. 
When he presents us with An introduction to linguistic science he does so 
with solid and tested authority. 
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In his Preface he states that ‘this volume is intended for readers with no 
previous knowledge of linguistics; it is hoped that no one will have difficulty 
in reading and understanding all of it.’ He has set out to do for the layman 
in America what Migliorini’s Linguistica has achieved for the Italian man- 
in-the-street. In large part he is successful. Avoiding with skill the more 
abstruse phases of linguistic science, he discusses, clearly and even entertain- 
ingly, such topics as ‘Phonetics and phonemics,’ ‘The relation of writing to 
speech,’ “The origin of language,’ ‘Descriptive linguistics, “The empirical 
basis of phonetic laws,’ ‘Change of vocabulary,’ and ‘The comparative 
method.’ 

His examples are largely drawn from English. Here and there, he 
allows his Classical leanings to make the going somewhat difficult for the 
average layman. His p. 23, for example, must prove quite a chore for anyone 
unacquainted with ancient Greek and its dialects. Expressions like ‘sub- 
phonemic assimilation’ (p. 39) bob up occasionally to give the layman pause. 
It is difficult to see how anyone not already versed in phonemic change can 
digest p. 69. 

On the other hand, his explanation of the phoneme (pp. 15-18) is about 
the clearest that has come to our notice, and we would recommend it to an 
eminent colleague of ours who once threw an MLA Phonetics group meeting 
into a turmoil by innocently asking the official speaker: ‘Just what is a 
phoneme?’ Chapter VI (Descriptive linguistics) is an excellent statement of 
linguistic essentials, and our only regret is that it does not appear earlier in 
the book. The Chapter on ‘Analogic creation’ is not merely good; it is 
intelligent, since it places analogy in its proper psychological setting and gives 
it full and undiluted credit for its share in language change. ‘A striking 
feature of analogic creation’ says Sturtevant (p. 108) ‘is its lack of regularity.’ 
And he adds (p. 109): ‘No man can predict when and how this particular 
process will behave.’ We cannot leave this chapter without offering another 
quotation which has its application in the field of language learning (p. 107): 
‘A considerable number of sentences and phrases are repeated from memory 
. . . Other sentences are formed by analogic creation.’ The demonstration 
that precedes (particularly p. 102) can be interpreted as a full-fledged 
defense of the recently much deprecated value of language-learning through 
paradigms. On p. 109 phonological laws and analogic creation are called 
two ‘tendencies’ in conflict, a definition with which we cannot but agree. 

Professor Sturtevant is a mechanist, albeit an intelligent and fairly 
reasonable one. Here are some gems of mechanistic thought, culled at 
random from the book: ‘For the common man and the scientist, the philoso- 
pher’s attempt to find a cogent theory of knowledge is irrelevant’ (p. 2); 
‘The historians are interested in languages only as tools, and in linguistics 
only as it furnishes evidence on prehistoric migrations’ (p. 7); Sturtevant 
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uses the term ‘philology’ only ‘to designate the study of written documents’ 
(p. 7); ‘Linguistic science deals only With speech’ (p. 27); “Whatever speech 
is current in the community is necessarily correct; aside from lapses, only a 
foreigner can speak incorrectly; when English teachers condemn it’s me, they 
are trying to foist Latin grammar upon the language; and when they con- 
demn ain’t, they are promoting a certain class dialect’ (p. 55); ‘Of course the 
analysis that is gradually being made by the sciences is far more thorough and 
precise than any other’ (p. 62). 

Perhaps the most significant examples of Sturtevant’s mechanistic lean- 
ings occur in connection with his statements about the written language. 
On p. 3 he states: ‘We shall have to discuss writing in Chapter III and else- 
where, but only because writing embodies almost our only records of the 
speech of the past.’ He gives us a graphic description of the horrible spread 
between pronunciation and spelling in French and English (p. 25) and then 
adds: ‘It may perhaps be suggested that the most efficient as well as the 
casiest way to improve the situation would be the complete cessation of the 
teaching of spelling. ‘This would shorten the school course by a year or 
two, adding that much to the useful life of every child, and saving consider- 
able sums of money now wasted.’ He ventures no prophecy as to the confusion 
into which the English-speaking and English-writing world would be thrown 
by this device. In connection with French divergences between pronunciation 
and spelling, he informs us that French has 30 ways of spelling the closed o 
‘sound, 52 for the nasal a, 55 for the open e. We are ready to be proved 
wrong, but this seems slightly exaggerated to us. 

But going back to the broader question of the spoken versus the written 
tongue, we have a query for Professor Sturtevant. If it is true, as he implies 
on p. 50, that language is by its very nature a system of arbitrary symbols 
designed to convey thought and meanings, then is it not likewise true that the 
written language acts as a set of symbols for the spoken-language symbols, less 
arbitrary than the latter, since in alphabetic systems there is some measure 
of correlation between sound and symbol? Elsewhere (p. 7) the author 
suggests that linguistics logically belongs among the social sciences.’ In a social 
science such as economics, we accept for consideration and study symbols of 
symbols (e. g., checks and drafts, as symbols of paper currency or gold, which 
are in turn symbols of purchasing power). Why should this acceptance for 
consideration and study of the symbol of a symbol not extend to linguistics? 
True, the spoken tongue antedates the written form, just as gold antedates 
paper currency and the latter antedates the check. But today a considerable 
portion of our economic life hinges on the check or bank deposit, just as a 
considerable portion of our power of communication depends on the written 

*This view was advanced by me several years ago, and met as hostile a reception then as 


Professor Sturtevant implies it will have now. See ‘Languages at the crossroad,’ French Re- 
view, IX, 4 (Apr. 1936), pp. 376-383. 
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language, the language of subway signs, railroad station directions, restaurant 
menus, letters and telegrams, bulletins, daily newspapers, as well as works of 
literature. This insistence on the part of mechanists on treating the written 
language as an unwanted stepchild is based, it seems to us, on unrealistic 
premises, while the desire to eschew the written language because backward 
groups do not possess it strikes us as on a par with the argument that high 
living standards should be brought down to the level of the lowest in the 
community so that some kind of social justice may be effected. 

But Professor Sturtevant partly redeems himself. He contrasts, in his 
chapter on the ‘Origin of language,’ ‘the immense variability of human 
speech with the invariability and monotony of animal cries,’? and comes to the 
scnsible conclusion (p. 47) that ‘at present, available evidence does not 
furnish a bridge for the gap between the meaningful behavior of animals and 
humans.’ His subsequent attempts to supply some such bridge may be 
interpreted as a sop thrown to the more materialistic of his co-workers. 

Professor Sturtevant is still quite dogmatic when he says (p. 71) that 
‘the regular operation of the phonetic laws was taken for granted by all 
competent scholars.’ This is somewhat contradicted by his further statement 
(p. 83) that ‘we had better not indulge in generalizations such as “phonetic 
laws operate without exception.” Again he pulls the punch by adding “but 
no cautious scholar will claim to have found such an exception unless he is 
prepared to furnish complete proof.” But the harm, from the standpoint of 
mechanistic extremists, is already done. Were anything needed to clinch it, 
the statements on p. 78 would suffice: ‘Such a process must necessarily lead to 
irregularity, 7. €., to variations between words and between speakers . . . there 
are actual records of vacillation between two rival phonemes ending in the 
complete victory of one of them.’ 

Unlike many of his school, Professor Sturtevant believes in the importance 
of the study of vocabulary. Three of his chapters are devoted to it, and on 
p. 123 the following statement appears, to which no exception can be taken 
by this reviewer: “The history of a community must be reflected in changes 
of their vocabulary.’ 

We are somewhat in doubt as to what the author means by ‘nation’ 
when he speaks (p. 6) of a ‘Roman nation’ and particularly of an ‘Indo- 
European nation’ the former existence of which is implied by the Indo- 
European languages. We also wonder whether he is directing covert criticism 
at phoneticians when he says (p. 27) ‘For Sanskrit we have descriptions of 


2Again, Professor Sturtevant will forgive me for having preceded him; see “The state of 
linguistics: reply to a mechanist,’ Jéalica, XXIII, 3 (Sept. 1946) , Eee Doel em, 

*Fairly cogent proof is advanced in two articles which seat ae og ey ur aeuls 
notice: ‘Di un doppio esito fonetico italiano, Lingua Nostra, Ill, 1 (Jan. : )» pp. : 
and ‘Latin and Italian front vowels, MLN, LVIII, 2 (Feb. 1943), pp. 116-120. 
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articulation about as clear as those written by modern phoneticians.’ It is 
unfortunate that on the same page (69) two statements should appear that 
will give the layman the impression of being contradictory: ‘In Greek s be- 
tween vowels was lost’ and ‘Many instances of s between vowels in Latin occur 
in loan words such as Greek philosophus, basis, genesis.’ On p. 70 the name 
of Leskien is misspelled, as is ‘Messapic’ on p. 152, n. 5; while on p. 94 the 
author is in error when hesays: ‘Just so Latin proprius became Italian propio.‘ 
On p. 112 the author might have added ‘And those spurs ain’t so very far from 
wrong’ to his examples of contamination of phrases, and (p. 113) ‘His 
Majesty’s Government are in agreement’ to his plural verbs with collective 
nouns as subject. 

Our final criticism, as a Romance specialist, lies with the author’s 
statement (pp. 163-4) that ‘the comparative method has been applied thor- 
oughly to the reconstruction of Proto-Indo-European, Proto-Romance (often 
called Vulgar Latin), Proto-Germanic, Proto-Celtic, and Proto-Slavic.’ For 
what concerns Vulgar Latin, the application of the comparative method has 
proved not merely largely unnecessary, but partly harmful. There is an un- 
broken stream of Latin-Romance written material that permits us to observe 
the changes that took place without having to reconstruct them by the com- 
parative method, which was the only one applicable in the case of the other 
groups mentioned. Eyewitnesses are far more cogent than circumstantial 
evidence, in linguistics as at law. The circumstantial evidence of present-day 
linguistic geography can, and often does corroborate the direct evidence of 
the texts.” Both, in turn can be supplemented by the comparative method in 
the rare instances where they both fail us. But to assume, as too many 
comparatists have, that where the comparative method and the texts are at 
variance the former must be right and the latter wrong is basically erroneous 
and unscientific procedure, and one that Professor Sturtevant would be the 
first to object to were someone to apply it, for instance, to his own beloved 
Hittite inscriptions. 


Columbia University Mario A. PEI 


‘The Italian ae aealgetie without dissimilation, though p:opio is occasionally heard 
among untutored speakers. Spanish, on the other hand, sife.s precisely th 
; , oifer e fo 
Sturtevant wants. ' i TE ane 


*See my ‘Reply to Hall’s review of The Italian Language,’ New York, 1946, pp. 14-15, n. 5. 
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Fan Parker: Vsevelod Garshin, a study of a russian conscience. New York, 
King’s Crown Press, 1946. 86 pp. 


The purpose of this study is to present to English readers a detailed 
biography of the famous precursor of Chekhov in the socio-psychological short 
store, Vsevelod Garshin (1855-1888), whose total literary production consists 
of twenty-two novelettes and tales of which the best known are The red flower, 
Four days and Attalea princeps. For her fulsome narrative of the author’s 
tragic life—he was long threatened with the insanity which led to suicide at 
thirty-three—Mrs. Parker has utilized the collection of Garshin’s letters first 
published as volume three in the 1934 Soviet edition of his works prepared 
by I. G. Oksman. On the basis of these primary sources and the many 
personal recollections left by Garshin’s contemporaries it has been possible to 
present, for the first time in English, a coherent and revealing analysis of 
the ‘social conscience’ of this extremely sensitive and morbidly tortured writer 
whose moral scruples and sense of justice wrung from his pen several superb 
example of deeply introspective prose tales surcharged with intense com- 
passion for human suffering and a despairing urge to ameliorate la condition 
humaine. 

Yet this prevailing note of pessimism was often tempered by a truly 
spontaneous vein of humor, such as that which appears in the delightful 
fairy tales What never happened or The traveling frog. Here the impression 
retained from early reading of Andersen’s tales shows its effect. But the 
more serious novelettes reveal Garshin’s indebtedness to the method of 
Dostoievsky, in spite of an avowed dislike for the great novelist’s works. 
Garshin’s psychological preoccupations frequently follow the pattern pre- 
scribed by the author of Crime and punishment—a dramatic setting immedi- 
ately presented with a rapid movement of the principal characters in psychic 
conflict, sense of guilt, frustration, self-sacrifice, repentance—which death 
alone can resolve. To Turgeniev and Tolstoy, both of whom he admired 
greatly as men and as artists, Garshin owed little; his deep-seated abhorrence 
of war was gained from first-hand experience as a common soldier rather 
than from the Tolstoyan creed of non-resistance. 

Never actively allied with the political movements of his time, Garshin 
did not, like most of his contemporaries, employ literature as a vehicle for 
partisan ideas. His ‘conscience’ was broadly humanitarian and his appeal 
was made to all mankind. Timeless and universal, no other Russian writer 
of his troubled generation has withstood the passage of years so well. Of the 
literary fortunes of her author Mrs. Parker has nothing say. This is an 
unfortunate omission; every literary manual insists upon the influence of 
Garshin upon Chekhov, but we need precise investigation of this and many 
other probable relationships which await further examination. 
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Interest in the study of Slavic languages and literatures has now advanced 
in the United States to a point where we may confidently expect an increasing 
number of doctoral dissertations to issue from our graduate schools. Inevitably 
comparisons will be made with the scholarly product in allied fields of re- 
search, especially Germanic and Romance, and the standards of excellence 
prevailing in these maturely developed areas will surely be extended to the 
comparativly new and richly rewarding field of the Slavic cultures. This is as 
it should be. In large part, the future healthy growth of Slavic scholarship 
in this country will depend upon the ready acceptance of such standards ‘by 
those who undertake to work in it. Judged by these criteria, the work here 
under review is quantitatively somewhat slight, but its quality is excellent. 
It fills a long neglected need among the tools required by the English 
reader of Russian letters, and those who read Russian will welcome the 
comprehensive bibliography. 


Syracuse University ALBERT D. MENUT 


Anna Balakian: Literary origins of surrealism: a new mysticism in french 
poetry. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1947. ix + 150 pp. 


Dr. Balakian has given us the most detailed study yet made of the 
literary ancestry of the surrealists. In her introduction she says: 


My motive in exploring once more the pathways leading from Romanticism 
to Baudelaire, and from Baudelaire to Lautréamont, Rimbaud and Mal- 
larmé, down to the nihilism of Dada, is to attempt to show that these 
writings have contributed not so much to each other as to one general 
revolution in poetic mysticism; that this change, finding expression in a 
fusion of poetry with prose, has not only affected the form of art but has 
developed a new philosophy of reality which has been shaping around ma- 
terialism the mystical propensity of a considerable number of twentieth- 
century artists (p. 1). 


The introduction and the first chapter, ‘Surreality,’ analyze the salient 
elements of surrealism; the alienation of sensation, the deep exploration of 
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hazard, and the insatiable quest for the unknown (p. 7). The analysis 
seems to me excellent, and my only quarrel is with the word which Dr. 
Ralakian uses constantly, from her subtitle on, in describing surrealism and 
its antecedents: ‘mysticism.’ ‘The tremendous mystical motivation beneath 
the surrealist texts is evident,’ she says (p. 1), and throughout the book there 
ave references to ‘materialistic mysticism,’ ‘atheistic mysticism,’ ‘mystical 
atheism,’ and the like. To be sure, Dr. Balakian makes it clear that here is 
a mysticism which entails an entirely different conception of the absolute 
from any traditional one, which regards eternity ‘as a distortion rather than 
as an evolution or perfection of natural entities, searching for it in matter 
rather than considering the absolute as the antithesis of matter’ (p. 97). My 
contention would be that the word ‘mysticism’ tends to lose all clear meaning 
when it is transferred from the traditional idea of the search for harmony 
with a transcendental order to a desire for super-sensible knowledge, the 
pursuit and discovery of ‘the inconceivable but existent disorder of things.’ 
In so far as traditional terminology can be used, it seems to me that here we 
have not mysticism but magic." Baudelaire chose his terms wisely when he 
wrote in Fusées, ‘De la langue et de l’écriture, prises comme opérations 
magiques, sorcellerie évocatoire,’ and in ‘L’Art philosophique’ of ‘une magie 
suggestive contenant 4 la fois l’objet et le sujet, le monde extérieur 4 l’artiste 
et l’artiste luimméme.’ I am all too aware that this use-or abuse—of the word 
mysticism has become more and more common in modern criticism of poetry, 
and it is perhaps hardly fair to Dr. Balakian to make her the whipping-girl 
in this attack on it. She at least has the great merit, not shared by many of 
her fellows, of making it clear in what sense she is using the word. And I am 
in no way questioning the validity of the phenomena she is describing, but 
only her use of a word. 

In her second chapter, “The romantic background,’ Dr. Balakian brings 
out the differences between the Romantics’ ‘passion for the unknown’ and 
that of the surrealists, and concludes that even the strangest representations 
of romanticism, such as are found in Gérard de Nerval, ‘cannot be said to 
form the basis of the poetic mysticism that leads to surrealism’ (p. 44). The 
next chapter, ‘Baudelaire and the break with tradition,’ pursues the ‘great 
modern tradition,’ which, according to André Breton, originated from the 


lines, 


Plonger au fond du gouffre, Enfer ou Ciel, qu’importe? 
Au fond de l’'Inconnu pour trouver du nouveau! 


1The distinction between mysticism and magic is clearly made by Evelyn Underhill in her 
standard work on Mysticism (1911), and, with a somewhat different approach, by Bergson 
in Les Deux Sources de la morale et de la religion (1932). 
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This is to me the least convincing chapter in the book; partly because Dr. 
Balakian tends to limit Baudelaire’s originality to the ‘pre-surrealist’ elements 
in his work, as when she says that the theory of correspondences constitutes 
no break with the old tradition. Surely the whole conception of poetic 
imagery as no longer merely ornamental, but functional, constitutes a major 
break. However this is somewhat off Dr. Balakian’s beat; what seems to me 
more serious is the way in which she takes the surrealists’ claim on Baudelaire 
at its face value, without apparently realizing how much distortion of 
Baudelaire’s own thought this implies. She finds in the two lines from ‘Le 
Voyage’ two ideas not tied up directly with either the Romantics or the 
Symbolists. ‘First, there is the desire to penetrate into the “gouffre’’ itself 
rather than be satisfied with nature’s intermediary symbols; second, in his 
pursuit of something entirely new, the poet is willing to risk human and 
divine values of good and evil’ (p. 47). A little further on she says, ‘ “Plonger 
au fond du gouffre”! For nim who dares to say this, there no longer exists 
a duality in the universe: since the concepts of the natural and the 
spiritual are both dependent on normal human perceptions, they resolve 
into a single incomplete reality.’ Now, however orthodox or unorthodox 
Baudelaire’s Catholicism was, a sense of the duality of the universe is at the 
root of it. ‘He used “gouffre” synonymously with “infini,”’ Dr. Balakian 
says (p. 52). But Baudelaire himself says, in ‘Duellum,’ ‘Ce gouffre, c’est 
l’enfer.’ That he fully realized that the quest for the infinite might well lead 
the seeker along the road to hell, there is, I think, no doubt; the point I want 
to stress is that he had no illusions about hell. 

In the discussion of Baudelaire’s use of drugs which follows, I find it 
difficult to accept the statement that ‘His Paradis artificiels are not a con- 
fession like De Quincey’s, nor a search for happiness like Gautier’s, but an 
active exploration of orgy through an intense absorption akin to that of the 
ascetic’ (p. 54).” As far as we know, Baudelaire’s use of drugs consisted of 
early and fairly limited experiments with hashish, and a later and much more 
irequent use of opium for medicinal purposes. The experience was his, and 
there is no doubt that his poetry and prose draw largely on it, but I find 
nothing which corresponds to Rimbaud’s ‘long, immense et raisonné dérégle- 
ment de tous les sens. Here, as in the earlier part of the chapter, I am not 


*There is a certain confusion in this section resulting from a failure to discriminate be- 
tween the two parts of Les Paradis artificiels, ‘Le Poéme du haschisch,’ and ‘Les Confessions 
d'un mangeur d’opium. Dr. Balakian says, ‘if in attitude De Quincey may be considered a 
precursor of Baudelaire, I do not agree with those who find that Les Paradis artificiels are 
for the most part a translation or adaptation of the Confessions, (p. 55). The ‘Poéme du 
haschisch,’ from which, if I am not mistaken, all of Dr. Balakian’s supporting quotations 
are taken, is certainly an original work, in which no competent critic has seen more than a 
very general influence of De Quincey, while the ‘Confessions d’un mangeur d’opium’ are, as 
Baudelaire himself says, and as a comparison of the texts shows, in large measure a trans- 
lation and adaptation of the Confessions of an english opium-eater (See G. T. Clapton, 
Baudelaire et De Quincey, Les Belles Lettres, 1931), 
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questioning the parallels between Baudelaire’s experiences and those of the 
surrealists, nor his influence. What does seem to me dubious is the trans- 
ference to him of their interpretation and use of those experiences. 

In the next chapter, ‘A spiritual crisis,’ Dr. Balakian, studying the 
compromise between materialism and metaphysics at which certain poets 
arrived after 1867, gives us detailed and penetrating studies of Lautréamont, 
Rimbaud, and the Mallarmé of Igitur. In connection with Lautrémont there 
is a most interesting and suggestive discussion of the relegation to a secondary 
rdle, along with reason, of imagination, based on exterior experience, and the 
ensuing step from contempt of experience to contempt of memory. The 
whole chapter is an excellent and subtle analysis of the most authentic 
ancestors of the surrealists. 

‘The poetry of Rimbaud, Lautréamont, and Mallarmé was a deliberate 
step toward creation through a conscious process of destruction, toward 
nihilism through extreme individualism.’ So Dr. Balakian begins her next 
chapter, “The road to the absolute,’ dealing with poets from 1885 to the early 
1920's. But ‘after 1870, the destructive force related to the search for the 
absolute seemed to have worn itself out, and it was the creative side of the 
balance that was to carry the greater weight until the oubreak of Dadaism’ 
(p. 98). In many ways the period represents a backwash in poetry, and, 
except for Apollinaire, the poets pale beside the great figures treated in the 
previous chapter. But Dr. Balakian finds undercurrents of dehumanization, 
the marriage of the concrete and the abstract, and the cult of the future. Her 
study of the development of the voyage motif is particularly interesting. And 
she is discerning enough to avoid the pitfall of seeing everywhere the shadow 
of surrealism to come. (My only observation would be her discussion of 
Supervielle, whose ‘cosmic vision’ seems to me far removed from that of the 
surrealists.) 

The final chapter, “The road to chaos,’ treats the Dadaist movement, 
the logical and uncompromising conclusion of the preceding tendencies. In 
her ‘Envoi’ Dr. Balakian, admitting that the surrealist venture could not 
succeed, concludes: 


Those who revolted against both the greatness and the insignificance of 
human effort, have left in their stammering and brutal documents a vivid 
image of the complexity of modern man and of the contradictions that 
constitute society today; degeneration coupled with a constant power of 
renewal and change; satiety and an unrelenting cult of sensation; intense 
desire to come to greater grips with the organic world and a mystical 
longing to transform the inanimate; a terrifying passion spent upon an- 
nihilating all human emotion; a powerful lucidity serving to bring to light 
the illogical forces of the subconscious (p. 147). 


Dr. Balakian’s study is based on an intimate knowledge of the surresli-ts 
and their forerunners, and a sympathetic, yet unbiased understanding of 
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their efforts. She is generously unafraid to express her own opinions, and, 
with few exceptions, avoids the dangers of over-simplification, and makes 
many a nice distinction. The book is written with ease and enthusiasm, and 
is eminently readable (it is only unfortunate that there are so many mis- 
prints). We have in it both an authentic genealogy of surrealism, and a 
book that is constantly provocative, occasionally of disagreement, but far 
more often of agreement and pleasurable reflection. 


Bryn Mawr College MarGARET GILMAN 


Imbrie Buffum: L’Influence du ‘Voyage de Montaigne’ sur les ‘Essais.’ Prince- 
ton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1946. vii 4+ 153 pp. 


Although it is difficult to provide absolute proof of literary influences, 
there was a definite need of Dr. Buffum’s study of the relation of Montaigne’s 
Journal de voyage to the Essais. The first two books of the Essais were pub- 
lished early in 1580. Shortly thereafter the author set out on a tour of France, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Italy, which lasted from June 22, 1580, until 
November 30, 1581. Since the entries in the Journal de voyage are dated, we 
can be certain of his ideas during this period of seventeen months, while it is 
frequently impossible to ascertain when a particular idea was first expressed 
in the essays. Dr. Buffum has examined the changes which took place in 
Montaigne’s thought after he began his travels, and has reached the justifiable 
conclusion that the Journal exerted an appreciable infiuence upon the later 
essays. 

In his ‘Introduction,’ Dr. Buffum examines the Journal de voyage in 
search of revelations concerning Montaigne’s character which are not brought 
out in the Essais. He finds that the author introduces frequent details con- 
cerning the price and quality of food and lodging, details in which the Essais 
reveal no interest. The traveler seems to be far more practical than the Essais 
would lead us to suspect. He is intrigued by any sort of mechanical gadget. 
He shows very slight interest in painting, a bit more in sculpture. His atti- 
tude toward the monuments of ancient Rome is essentially the same as that 
of Du Bellay. As to architecture, his chief concern seems to be with churches, 
and his frequent references to attendance at Mass give the impression that 
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he is fundamentally a religious man. He shows great curiosity in regard to 
anything bordering on the miraculous or the extraordinary. He is greatly 
interested in the religion of others, and loses no Opportunity to engage in 
theological discussions. 

In the five main chapters of his dissertation Dr. Buffum attempts to 
show the relation of the Journal to the evolution of Montaigne’s ideas. ‘Le 
Réle de l’expérience’ tries to establish that ‘le voyage a exercé une influence 
capitale sur l’esprit de Montaigne, et que c’est surtout a partir du moment ot 
il visite l’étranger que ses conceptions prennent leur forme finale.’ (pie27)s 
The evidence presented by Dr. Buffum is considerable, and the chronological 
accuracy of his statement is indisputable. He admits, however, that experi- 
ence plays a role in some of the essays composed between 1578 and 1580. He 
shows that experience is Montaigne’s chief consideration during his travels. 
The definite conclusion that the later essays are based upon experience as a 
result of his travels would be difficult to establish, however. 

‘Douleur, Plaisir, et Vertu’ shows that after his travels Montaigne uses 
‘la diversion’ as a means of combating pain, sadness, and melancholy; he lives 
from day to day without worrying about the future; he considers that ‘la 
vertu est qualité plaisante et gaie.’ ‘La Solitude et la Société’ reveals that 
after his journey Montaigne prefers to live with others, rather than confine 
himself to the relative solitude of his Chateau. 

Montaigne’s attitude toward custom was likewise affected by his travels. 
The 1580 edition of the Essais presents two different attitudes, that custom is 
useful and that it is harmful, but in 1580 Montaigne is rather inclined to the 
position that it is more.-harmful than useful. In his travels the essayist makes 
every effort to follow the customs of the people among whom he is living, 
and he finds that obedience to custom can be a source of happiness. The 
general attitude of the later essays seems to favor an intelligent obedience to 
law and custom. 

The idea of the diversity of mankind recurs throughout the essays, but 
the idea of unity, that ‘chaque homme porte la forme entiére de l’humaine 
condition,’ can be found for the first time in the Essazs in 1582. It is this idea 
of unity which gives the essays their universal value, and which helps to 
establish the basis of 17th century classicism. 

In the execution of this study Dr. Buffum demonstrates complete aware- 
ness of the difficulty of proving definite influences. He rarely uses the word 
‘influence.’ It is quite probable that he hesitated to use it in regard to par- 
ticular details and felt that it would be safer to speak of only the sum total 
of his evidence as representing appreciable influence. Moreover, he is honest 
enough to point out details which tend to weaken the force of some of his 
arguments. He admits, for example, that between 1572 and 1580 Montaigne 
did not live a life of complete solitude. He shows us, likewise, that even in 
1588 Montaigne continues to compile lists of peculiar or ridiculous customs. 
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There are a few instances in which the reader will probably feel that 
Dr. Buffum’s statements lack moderation. The frequent use of ‘la méthode 
expérimentale’ to describe Montaigne’s use of experience seems ill-advised. 
Rightly or wrongly, there are many who feel that ‘la méthode expérimentale’ 
applies only to controlled experiments performed in the laboratory, and one 
is a bit confused by Dr. Buffum’s statement that ‘Montaigne voit en la méthode 
expérimentale appliquée 4 ]’étude du moi, le moyen le plus efficace d’atteindre 
au bonheur.’ (p. 55). One feels, also, that it would be more proper to speak 
of the essay on conversation as expressing an ideal identical with that of the 
17th century, rather than consider it as ‘créant ainsi les fondations de la vie de 
salon du dix-septiéme siécle.’ (p. 103). 

Dr. Buffum’s study is well written, and there are few typographical 
errors. A few mechanical inaccuracies might be mentioned in passing, how- 
ever. His references to the Armaingaud edition of the Journal de voyage are, 
in a few instances, faulty. His transcriptions of the text of the Journal are not 
always exact, although his variants from Armaingaud are rarely of any great 
importance. His use of ‘Ibid.’ in the footnotes seems to be based upon his 
original typescript, rather than the printed edition of his study. 

But these minor defects are more than redeemed by the fundamental 
soundness and the solid merits of Dr. Buffum’s dissertation. He has given a 
clear analysis of Montaigne’s ideas during the period of his travels. He has 
shown that these ideas have little in common with those in the 1580 edition 
of the Essais, and provide the earliest expression of many of the points of 
view which are common in the essays of 1588. Whether these changes in 
Montaigne’s ideas were caused by his travels, or whether he undertook the 
journey because of a natural reaction against the life he had been living, 
and because his ideas had already changed, is a question which no one can 
answer with absolute certainty. Dr. Buffum’s evidence is well presented, how- 
ever, and his demonstrations are, on the whole, convincing. His study may 
rightly be considered a valuable complement to the monumental work of 
Villey on the sources and evolution of the Essais. 


Indiana University SAMUEL F. WILL 


Wallace Fowlie: Rimbaud. New York, New Directions, 1946. 166 pp. 


From the prolific pen of Wallace Fowlie comes the first book by an 
American about Rimbaud. It is a personal interpretation of the life and 
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writings of the poet rather than a piece of academic research. However, Mr. 
Fowlie demonstrates various tendencies in criticism which should prove of 
interest to the scholar as well as to the larger public for which his attractive 
little book, with its good literal translations of Rimbaud citations, its literary 
style, and its discreet omission of scholarly footnotes, was obviously intended. 

Mr. Fowlie makes a break with isolationism in criticism. He contem- 
plates Rimbaud’s existence and poetic work in the light of his own cultural 
background. The author’s knowledge of Plato, Dante, St. Augustine, Greek 
mythology, contemporary writers such as James Joyce, Walt Whitman, Hart 
Crane, T. S. Eliot — to mention only a few of the names that find their way 
into his study of Rimbaud — have contributed to his philosophy of literature 
and, therefore, to his understanding of Rimbaud. He knows neither national 
nor temporal boundaries. To him a poem of Rimbaud presents the same 
‘metaphysical problem of being’ as Picasso’s Les Saltimbanques and Rilke’s 
fifth Duino elegy; the boy Rimbaud has a close affinity with Pagageno in 
Mozart’s The magic flute or with Shakespeare’s Miranda; Walt Whitman and 
Hart Crane breathe the same spiritual air as Rimbaud. One might be tempted 
to call Mr. Fowlie’s work ‘variations on a theme by Rimbaud.’ Naturally 
there are dangers in such extensive correlation: Dante, Dostoevsky, Rimbaud, 
Léon Bloy, William Faulkner, and Henry Miller constitute a strange coterie; 
the rapprochement between Moby Dick and Le Bateau ivre may seem far- 
fetched; one may shudder at the mention ot Karl or Harpo Marx in the same 
breath as Rimbaud. 

Until recently studies on Rimbaud have been chiefly concerned with 
the turbulent life of this famous juvenile delinquent with the spark of genius. 
His writings, viewed almost as addenda to his life, have been treated as docu- 
ments revealing his psychological development through the various phases 
of his existence. The enigma has deepened as the most contradictory in- 
terpretations have resulted from these numerous studies: Rimbaud has been 
called a realist, a spiritualist, catholic, anti-catholic, nihilist, rationalist, sen- 
sualist, anarchist, communist, and humanitarian. Some have gone as far as 
to warn frankly against any literary approach to the study of Rimbaud. In 
fine, the genius of the boy Rimbaud has been made to stand out much more 
clearly than the genius in his poetry. ser skatiey, 

Mr. Fowlie’s treatment, however, brings into closer scrutiny individual 
poems; he tackles the limited but challenging meaning of words and phrases, 
although his choice of poems and his conjectures are of course arbitrary. 

A similar attempt to make the poetry of Rimbaud more intelligible and, 
therefore, more accessible is evident in another recent Rimbaud study: René 
Sylvain, Rimbaud, le précurseur (Boivin & cie, 1945, 174 pp.). But all of a 
Sylvain’s explanations wandered into biographical channcls. He ee i 
Rimbaud’s earlier poems as the poet’s protest against the social order; anc 
La Saison en enfer as his ultimate conversion and decision to abandon his 
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role of rebel. M. Sylvain’s conclusion that Rimbaud’s work was a human 
document rather than a literary one is not far afield from that of his predeces- 
sors such as Marcel Coulon. But biographical allusions are harder to fix in 
the case of Les Illuminations. Some of the passages of this group, such as 
‘Nocturne vulgaire,’ he explained away accounts of Rimbaud’s notorious 
activities and denied them any artistic merit; to poems of pure hallucination 
he attributed only a secondary importance. 

Not so Mr. Fowlie. He does not confine his explanations to Le Bateau 
ivre and Une Saison en enfer but analyzes some of the most elusive poems in 
Les Illuminations, which he considers the more significant part of Rimbaud’s 
work and the key to his spirituality. Particularly worthy of note are his trans- 
lation and detailed commentary of ‘Mémoire,’ which he believes to be ‘the 
purest expression in the French language of poetic fervor and beauty.’ In 
view of the personal nature of such interpretation, criticism is out of order. 
However, in this reviewer’s opinion, Mr. Fowlie still leans too heavily on 
biographical data to solve Rimbaud’s poetic riddles. His emphasis on Rim- 
baud’s reaction to religion and women tends to oversimplify the meaning of 
many a poem and to belittle Rimbaud’s capacity for invention. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Fowlie will go one step further in future criticism (of which 
he gives tantalizing intimations in his conclusion) and, by studying Rim- 
baud’s power of expression rather than his turn of thought or the nature of 
his behavior, arrive at the purely literary evaluation of the poet’s work, 
which we still lack. 

There seem to be too many divisions in Mr. Fowlie’s work. One might 
ask him why he felt it necessary to draw a line between critical and philos- 
ophical interpretation. His very tendency to repeat in these two parts is 
proof that, after all, literary criticism in its deepest sense is applied philosophy. 
It is to his credit that he found himself ill at ease at times in his self-imposed 
cubicles of classification. 

Finally one truth becomes more and more clear as works on Rimbaud 
continue to appear in generous numbers: Rimbaud seems to serve as putty 
in the hands of his learned enthusiasts, each of whom is able to shape him 
according to his own philosophy, discover in him his own thirst for poetry 
and spirituality, and the secret of his own personality. Mr. Fowlie’s book is 
a notable example. 


Syracuse University ANNA BALAKIAN 
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The Kafka problem. Edited by Angel Flores. New York, New Directions, 
1946. 468 + xii pp. 


Joseph Conrad, writing in 1922 to C. K. Scott Moncrieff, the English 
translator of Proust, had this to say on the significance of Proust: 


The important thing is that whereas before we had analysis allied to crea- 
tive art, great in poetic conception, in observation, or in style, his is a creative 
art absolutely based on analysis. It is really more than that. He is a writer 
who has pushed analysis to the point when it became creative. ... I don’t 
think there ever has been in the whole of literature such an example of 
the power of analysis and I feel pretty safe in saying there will never be 
another.’ 


It is precisely in this sense that we think of Proust when we say that novelists 
since his time have been engaged primarily in rescuing the novel from the 
Proustian blind alley of form and method. Conrad, at the end of his career 
when he wrote thus of Proust, had been engaged in such analysis in his own 
way, developing a single character or group of characters from several, often 
incongruous points of view, by the use of several narrators and ‘commentators. 
But he had also attempted, at the same time, to portray men and women who 
acted according to profound, compelling ideas of honor and integrity. He 
was among the first of modern novelists to conceive of his characters as living 
in the tension between the analysis of motives and the determination of acts 
which were projections of themselves. Not differently do we think of James 
Joyce, when we recognize that he reached a Proustian dead end in A portrait 
of the artist as a young man and went on to create expressionistically the 
symbol-structure of Ulysses and the great myth-dream of Finnegan’s wake, 
which is expressionistic on every level, in language, structure, and character- 
ization. Expressionism, properly understood in this connection, is the attempt 
to discover and relate experiences in terms of myths and symbols; it is not a 
form of allegory, which is removed from immediate experience and which 
demands for interpretation only the projection of metaphorical images onto 
a parallel plane of significance. ; 

Among the new novelists of this century who have written almost en- 
tirely in this expressionistic manner and who have been concerned with the 
synthesis of experiences on the plane of myth and collective dream is Franz 
Kafka, the Czech whose novels and stories, written in (eset were composed 
from about 1912 to 1924. His chief writings, including the novels Amerika, 
Der Prozess (The trial), Das Schloss (The Castle), a long story Die Verwand- 


1G. Jean-Aubry: Joseph Conrad: life and letters, New York, 1927, vol. II, pp. 291-292. 
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lung (The metamorphosis), and a collection of shorter pieces entitled Beim 
Bau der chinesischen Mauer (The great wall of China and other pieces), have 
all been translated into English, issued and re-issued since 1930, so that now 
a considerable body of readers is familiar with Kafka. The recent publication 
of The Kafka problem, a critical volume containing, in all, forty articles on 
Kafka and his works by Continental, British, and American critics, is witness 
both to the widespread urgency of Kafka for our time and to the dismayingly 
uncertain state of literary interpretation at present. 

The uncertainty is evident everywhere in this collection. Few of the 
critics are content to do the kind of thing W. H. Auden does: simply to relate 
the pattern of Kafka’s novels to ‘one of the oldest literary genres, The Quest,’ 
and most of them attempt to transform his plots into a search for a father- 
image, for a perfect community, or for a faith. Even among the friends 
who contribute reminiscences of Kafka to the first part of this collection 
there is little agreement; for John Urzidil the central fact is Kafka’s ‘tragedy 
of irresolution,’ for Oskar Baum it is the struggle to become part of a com- 
munity, while for Max Brod, whose biography of Kafka, recently re-issued in 
both the original German and in English translation, is represented in the 
volume by a scant two pages on The castle, it is his hopefulness and joy in 
activity. In the second part, “The writer,’ there are, besides ‘K’s quest’ by 
Auden, a useful general introduction to Kafka by Max Lerner and one of the 
best essays in the volume, “The objective description of absurdity’ by Claude- 
Edmonde Magny, who at least recognizes the dangers of remote and over- 
subtle interpretations when she says, ‘Hence we ought not to do what Kafka 
himself always refrained from doing: provide dialectical constructions for the 
unfolding of events which should be taken as a real account.’ 

But it is in the third part, ‘Exegesis and commentary,’ that over-subtlety 
of interpretation and divergence of opinion are most apparent. There, for 
example, Paul L. Landsberg reads into The metamorphosis stages in the de- 
velopment of ‘man’s instinct for death,’ while The trial in the hands of Al- 
berto Spaini is a ‘struggle against destiny’ and, in the hands of John Kelly, 
is an ‘elaborate parable’ of ‘the basic principles of a modern system of the- 
ology,’ namely Karl Barth’s ‘theology of crisis.’ It matters not to Kelly that 
Kafka did not know Barth, for both Barth and Kafka had read Kierkegaard; 
it is nowhere apparent that Kelly had any notion of what Kafka derived from 
Kierkegaard, a notion easily come by since Kafka, in the published letters 
and diaries, wrote of the Danish philosopher a number of times. Perhaps 
the extreme of exegetical blindness is reached by Kelly in this essay when he 
says of Barth’s Commentary on the epistle to the Romans, ‘Strongly influenced 
by Kierkegaard as was Kafka at this time also, it expounds with technical 
clarity all the ideas which are perceived through a glass darkly in Kafka’s 
own book’ [The trial]. One would expect some greatcr clarity here as to what 
exactly Kafka was ‘expounding’ in his own book. 
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The fourth part of The Kafka problem, ‘Theory,’ which attacks the 
general problem of the man and his entire work, carries us, to select examples 
again, from a Freudian interpretation by Frederick J. Hoffman through a 
reading in terms of Kafka’s ‘social awareness’ to an indictment of Kafka by 
Edwin Berry Murgum as a representative of that ‘bankruptcy of faith’ which 
was to lead Germany and Central Europe into political madness. Wladimir 
Weidlé and T. Weiss attempt to find something more positive in Kafka’s un- 
finished novels of failure by resorting to his ‘negative capability’ for ‘remain- 
ing faithful to an intuitive certainty, discarded by reason and precluded by 
common sense’ or by emphasizing his awareness of the labyrinthine chaos of 
experience. In a section of its own, Bernard Groethuysen’s ‘The endless 
labyrinth’ is, as an independent evocation of the Kafkan state of mind, in- 
teresting to read for itself and does not impose upon us the strain of finding 
abstruse meanings in the quotations usually offered. 

In some ways, the final essay of the collection, Charles Neider’s ‘The 
cabalists,’ is worth many of the others together. It is a fairly successful at- 
tempt to show that modern critics, especially Brod, the translator Edwin 
Muir, and their followers, have erected their own cabalistic interpretations 
around the writings of Kafka, who was, moreover, himself concerned with the 
depiction of cabalistic notions in his own time about the nature of God and 
the meaning of human experience. Since it cuts the ground from under 
more than half the mystified interpreters who appear earlier in the collection 
and since it offers a clear and reasonable reading of the major works by 
Kafka, all in a lively, direct style, Neider’s essay leaves one half-pleased with 
the volume as a whole and returns one gratefully to Kafka to discover more 
evidence of his remarkable insight into his, and our, time. 

For Kafka was, as Neider emphasizes, sensitively observant and able to 
view his own experiences from the outside at the same time. Because of this 
double ability, he was capable of writing a lengthy autobiographical letter 
to his own father, in which he details the bitter antagonism between father 
and son, accuses his father of chief guilt in the growth of that antagonism, 
and yet allows the father the most recriminatory reply to the son’s accusations 
at the end of the letter. Kafka saw his own personal dilemma in his relation- 
ship with his father; in his novels he saw the dilemma of his time as a com- 
bination of its inabiilty to perceive a way out, whether social, religious or 
political, and its steadfast, delusive belief that the only way out was incom- 
mensurable with human effort. In his first novel, Amerika, which is the story 
of a young German immigrant in America who becomes involved in defend- 
ing a stoker’s rights against the officers of the ship even before he disembarks 
and who wanders about the country trying anxiously to understand the puzzl- 
ing and erratic behavior of the inhabitants, both sides of the dilemma are 
sketchily presented. In The trial, the second novel, the first side, the attempt 
to find the way out of guilt-feelings and to contest the unnamed charges 
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against the self, is emphasized in the hero’s anxiety over his arrest, his rela- 
tions with the invisible court and its lawyers. In the last novel, The castle, the 
community with its irratigaal belief in the omnipotence and inaccessibility 
of the castle is the center of the action; its motivation in regard to the out- 
sider, K., who comes presumably as land surveyor for the castle, is in terms of 
the second side of the dilemma with which Kafka is concerned. 

From this reading, those who see the influences on Kafka of his Judaism, 
of his employment in the Austro-Hungarian bureaucracy, of his psychological 
inability to accept marriage for himself are all very probably correct, for 
these experiences exemplified the dilemma which he saw all about him. And 
also those who stress the nightmare quality of his writing, as realistic in de- 
tail and as seemingly illogical as immediately remembered dreams, are right 
in feeling that Kafka captured the horrors of the alienated individual in a 
self-deluding public world. Yet those who emphasize one side or the other 
of the dilemma, who either hail Kafka as the herald of despair or proclaim 
him the mystic prophet of a true way beyond human understanding, are 
wrong, for they fail to see the complexity of Kafka’s expressionism, the in- 
clusive significance of his synthesis, wherein any symbol has many meanings, 
all belonging to it alone and all compatible with the other meanings of other 
symbols, and no symbol related simply and directly to any unqualified, un- 
ambiguous view of the activities ot daily human life. For Katka, any way 
out presupposed a recognition that the human condition derives from ac- 
tivity on many levels of existence; his method and style are clues here, for the 
portrayal of these levels at once demands a freely symbolic framework and a 
detailed, realistic style. Compared to Proust, who overwhelms us brilliantly 
with his own analysis of characters and events, Kafka opens up to us world 
after world of possible fruitful understandings of ourselves. 


Hobart and William Smith Colleges BENJAMIN P, ATKINSON 
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(Symposium) 
Books 


Ames, Van Meter: André Gide, New 
York, New Directions, 1947. 302 pp. 


Behar, D. y R.: Brbliografia Hispanoam- 
ericana, libros antiguos y modernos 
referente a América y Espatia, Buenos 
Aires, Libreria Panamericana, 1947. 
xxlii + 372 pp. 

Clark, Barret H., and Freedly, George, 
eds.: A History of modern drama, 
New York, Appelton-Century, 1947. 


Gide, André: The journals (1889-1913), 
vol. I, trans. by Justin O’Brien, New 
York, Knopf, 1947. xx + 372 + xix 
PPR 

Guttman, Selma: The foreign sources of 
Shakespeare’s works, New York, King’s 
Crown Press, 1947. xxi + 168 pp. 


Jaspers, Gertrude: Adventure in the 
theatre, New Brunswick, N. J., Rut- 
gers University Press, 1947. 


Leopardi, Giacomo: Poems, trans. by 
John Heath-Stubbs, New York, New 
Directions, 1947. 71 pp. 


Garcia Lorca, Frederico: Three tragedies 
(Blood wedding, Yerma, Bernarda 
Alba), trans. by Richard L. O’Con- 
nell and James Graham-Lujan, New 
York, New Directions, 1947. 378 pp. 

Rios Rios, Max: Armando Palacio Valdés, 
novela, siglo XIX, New York, New 
York University, 1947. 46 pp. (Abridg- 
ment of a dissertation.) 

Rosen, Edward: The naming of the tele- 
scope, New York, Henry Schuman, 
1947. xvi + 110 pp. 


Schargo, Nelly Noémie: History in the 
Encyclopédie, Columbia Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law, 
no. 533, New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. 251 pp. 

Wylie, Laurence A.: Saint-Marc Girardin 
— bourgeois, Syracuse, Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. xiv + 234 pp. 


Periodicals and articles 


Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, vol. XX, nos. 60-61 (1946) ; 
vol. XXI, no. 62 (1947). 

Direction, vol. I (1947). (Guérard, Al- 
bert: Joseph Conrad) . 


Hatzfeld, Helmut A.: ‘Literary criticism 
through art and art criticism through 
literature,’ Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism, vol. VI, no. 1 (Septem- 
ber, 1947), pp. 1-21. 

Malkiel, Yakov: “Three hispanic word 
studies (Latin macula in Ibero-Ro- 
mance; Old Portuguese trigar; His- 
panic lo(u)cano), University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Linguistics, vol. 
I, no. 7, pp. 227-96. 

University of London, Institute of His- 
torical Research, 25th Annual Report, 
August 1, 1945-July 31, 1946. 

University of London Library, Classified 
catalogue of selected accessions, 1945- 
46. 
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Books AND ARTICLES 
Spanish 


Almanaque puertorriqueno [de] Asenjo, 
1947, (Fundalo en 1913). [San Juan 
de Puerto Rico], 1947, 152 p. [Mas 
de Ja mitad, anuncios.] 

Aubrun, Ch.-V., “La critique littéraire 
et Bergson,” de Mélanges littéraires 
et historiques, Faculté des Lettres de 
Poitiers, Société “Les Belles-Lettres,” 
Paris, [1946], 232-239. 

Behar, D. y R., Bibliografia hispanoame- 
ricana [Catalogo de la Libreria Pan- 
americana] Libros antiguos y moder- 
nos referentes a América y Espajia. 
Historia y Bellas Artes. Buenos Aires, 
Libreria Panamericana, 1947, xxiii, 
371 p., ilus., Lista de precios, 28 p. 

Belaval, Emilio S.: Cuentos para fomen- 
tar el turismo. San Juan de Puerto 
Rico, 1946, 133 p. (Biblioteca de 
Autores Puertorriquenios.) [Envio del 
Instituto de Literatura  Puertorri- 
quenia.] 

Cadilla de Martinez, Marfa: Rememo- 
rando el pasado heroico. Arecibo, 
Puerto Rico, 1946, 667 p., y 4 de erra- 
tas y 1 de fndice sin num. [Envio 
del Instituto de Literatura Puerto- 
rriquefia.] Lastima que esté tan pla- 
gada de erratas esta excelente historia 
de Puerto Rico. “Bibliografia mini- 
ma,” 662-667.| 

Castro, Tomas de Jestis: Esbozos Criticos. 
San Juan de Puerto Rico. [Casa Bald- 
rich], 1945, 159 p. [Enviado por el 
Instituto de Literatura Puerto- 
rriquefa. Nos interesan principal- 
mente sus juicios sobre Casona, Maria 
Cadilla de Martinez, Mafiach, Ernesto 
Montenegro, Picén Salas y Concha 
Meléndez. Falta un indice.] 

Consiglio, Carlo: “Gli studi italianistici 
in Spagna.” Reprinted from Italica, 
XXIII, 1946, 319-334. [Util, pero con 
bastantes errores.] 

Felices, Jorge: Enrique Abril, heroe 
(novela) la. ed., San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, Imprenta “Venezuela,” 1947, 


206 p. [Envio del Instituto de Lite- 
ratura Puertorriquena.] 

Green, Otis H.: A critical survey of 
scholarship in the field of Spanish 
renaissance literature, 1914-1944. Re- 
printed from Studies in Philology, 
XLIV, 1947, 228-264. 

The Humanistic tradition in the century 
ahead. Princeton University. Bicen- 
tennial conference. Series I Confer- 
ence 6, 1946. Princeton, New Jersey, 
[1946], 32 p., il. 

Leavitt, Sturgis E.: “Spanish and Portu- 
guese in the years ahead.” Reprinted 
from Hispania, XXX, 1947, 15-19. 

Leonard, Irving A.: “One man’s library, 
Manila, 1583.” Reprinted from His- 
panic Review, XV, 1947, 84-100. 
(“Memoria de los libros siguientes 
que traygo yo Trebifia, 1583,” p. 97- 
100. 

Rae Diego O.: El divino puntero 
(Poemas) . México, Editorial “Orién,” 
[1945], vi, 214 y 6 de indice y 1 de 
erratas sin num., retr. [Vibrantes y 
limpidas poesias con arreglo a la 
poética tradicional. Envfo del Insti- 
tuto de Literatura Puertorriquefia.] 

Miranda, Luis Antonio: El drbol lleno 
de cantos. [Poesfas].San Juan de 
Puerto Rico, Empresa ‘‘Florete,” 1946, 
188 p. [Enviado por el Instituto de 
Literatura Puertorriquefia. “Versos 
rezagados de juventud junto a versos 
sellados de madurez.” Admirables 
poesias de forma tradicional.] 

Morales Mufioz, G. E. Fundacidén del 
pueblo de Lares. Anotaciones al ex- 
pediente. San Juan de Puerto Rico, 
1946 [en la cubierta: 1945], 329 p. y 
de apéndices sin num. [Envio del 
Instituto de Literatura Puertorrique- 
fia.] 

Moreira Velardo, Sixto: El caballero del 
Mar. Novela de aventuras. San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, 1946, 263 p. [Remitido 
por el Instituto de Literatura Puer- 
torriquefia.] 
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Morley, S. Griswold, and Bruerton, 
Courtney: “Addenda to the Chron- 
ology of Lope de Vega’s comedias.” 
Reprinted from Hispanic Review, 
XV, 1947, 49-71. 


Mufioz Igartua, Angel: Versos de ayer y 
de hoy. Manati, Puerto Rico, 1946, 
199 p. [Envio del Instituto de Litera- 
tura Puertorriquefa, Palabras de Don 
Jacinto Texidor, en el afio 1927, p. 7: 
“No sé qué tiene esta Isla nuestra 
que con tal fecundidad y con tan 
alentadora profusiédn produce poetas 
y cantores.” Palabras de Don Antonio 
S. Pedreira, en el afio 1933, p. 13 
‘“Mufioz Igartia rima y mide con 
perfeccién.” “En M. I. hay un poeta 
hecho.” Palabras del autor, p. 17: ‘‘No 
creo en escuelas literarias y mucho 
menos en las de la ultima moda.” 
Palabras nuestras: Se trata de un 
poeta tradicional, de un_ poeta 
eterno.] 

Nolasco, Flérida de: Existencia y vicist- 
tudes del Colegio Gorjén. Ciudad 
Trujillo, Editora ‘Montalvo,’ 1947, 
26 p. (Facultad de Filosofia.) [Bi- 
bliografia, p. 26.] 


Sabat Ercasty, Carlos: Las sombras did- 
fanas [Poesias]. Montevideo, 1947, 62 
p. [Sonetos tradicionales de versos de 
once sflabas y sonetos, que llamare- 
mos neo-tradicionales, de versos de 
catorce sflabas. Unos y otros de forma 
marmorea y transparentes de com- 
prension. ] 


Shand, William y Girri, Alberto: Poesia 
inglesa de la guerra espaniola, prdlogo 
de Guillermo de Torre. Buenos Aires, 
Libreria y Editorial “El Abeneo,” 
[1947], vili y 87 p. y 2 de indice. 
[Texto inglés y traducciédn espafiola 
en las paginas opuestas.] 


Todd, Roberto H., Estampas coloniales, 
la. serie. San Juan de Puerto Rico, 
[1946], 233 p. (Biblioteca de Autores 
Puertorriquenos.) [Envio del Insti- 
tuto de Literatura Puertorriquefia.] 


Wagner, Charles Philip, The date of 
“Peribanez,’ Reprinted from His- 
panic Review, 1947, XV, 72-83. [1605 
mas aceptable que 1604.] 

Wilson, William E.: “Did Tirso hate the 
Girones?”” Reprinted from Modern 
Language Quarterly; V, 1944, 27-32. 


PERIODICALS 


Spanish 


América. Revista de la Asociacién de Es- 
critores y Artistas Americanos. La Ha- 
bana, Enero-Marzo, 1947. Vol. 
XXXII. [El bicentenario de la Uni- 
versidad de Princeton,” por Mario 
Llerena. “El museo de arte de Fila- 
delfia,” por E. Caravia. “La encuesta 
continental sobre Rodd,” respuestas 
de M. Vincenzi y A. Iraizoz.] 

Anales [de la] Universidad de Santo 


Domingo. Ciudad Trujillo, 1946, X, 
num $7. [Homenaje a Pedro Henri- 
quez Urefia. Articulos, discursos, bio- 
graffa. “Esta abarca 34 p.] Num. 38, 
en el mismo vol. [‘Americanismos en 
el lenguaje dominicano,’ T-Z. A. Patni 
Maceo. ‘Raiz y trayectoria del teatro 
en la literatura nacional’ (Conclu- 
sién), por M. de J. Goico. ‘Rumbos 
heterodoxos en México,’ por J. Al- 
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moina Mateos, extenso articulo de 94 
p. sobre el libro de J. Jiménez Rueda » 
Herejias y supersticiones en la Nueva 
Espafia; concluira en el prdéximo 
num.] 


Asomante. Revista trimestral. La edita 


la Asociacién de graduadas de la Uni- 
versidad de Puerto Rico. San Juan, 
1947, 111, n 1: 


Boletin del Instituto [de] Caro y Cuervo. 


Bogota, 1946, II, n 2. [Rufino José 
Cuervo: Diccionario de construccién y 
régimen de la lengua castellana (con- 
tinuacién): ‘eleccién’ — ‘embargante,’ 
p. 333-360.] 


Iberia. Bulletin intérieur de liaison des 


Hispanisants e Lusophiles dans le res- 
sort académique de Bordeaux. Insti- 
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tut d'Etudes Ibériques et Sud-Améri- 
caines. Faculté des Lettres, Bordeaux. 


La Nueva Democracia. Enero, 1947, vol. 


XXVII. [Reanuda su publicacién.] 


Ultra Mar. Revista mensual de cultura. 


México, No. 1, Junio de 1947. [His- 
toria de mis libros,’ por R. Altamira. 
“La pobre zorra” por A. Reyes. “An- 
dalucia” por P. Bosch Gimpera. “La 
Espafia de Longfellow,” por L. A. 
Santullano. “Un caso de “amnesia”: 
el de Menéndez Pidal, por J. Vicéns. 
‘Bibliografia espanola del destierro,’ 
por A. Millares Carlo. Resefia del 
libro de poesias de Damaso Alonso: 
Hijos de la ira, por A. Sanchez Vaz- 
quez, etc.] 
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HannaH M. M. Cross. Graduate of Slade School, University of London. Author, 
reviewer, special lecturer on poetry and the history of art at the University of Lon- 
don, Oxford, and Cambridge. Author of German painting (1932); Magie und natur- 
gefuihl (1936); High are mountains (1946) ; to cite only a few of her books, and of 
numerous articles in the Contemporary Review and the Burlington Magazine. 


HERBERT DIECKMANN. Ph. D., University of Bonn. Instructor of French, Italian 
and Latin at the University of Istanbul. Associate Professor of French and Italian at 
Washington University. Author of a study on Paul Claudel’s conception of art and 
another on the history of Diderot criticism. Numerous articles and reviews on 18th 
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